The  2nd  International  Conference  on 
Nonverbal  Behavior:An  Intercultural 
Perspective. 

The  Ontario  Institute  for  Studies  in 
Education  will  host  a conference  on  non- 
verbal behavior  in  Toronto  on  May  16-18, 
1983.  The  16  presentations  will  deal 
with  the  state  of  the  art  of  nonverbal 
behavior  in  general  and  with  teaching, 
research,  counselling,  and  therapy  in 
particular.  The  workshops  and  papers 
will  deal  with  a variety  of  topics. 

For  further  information  and  registration 
material,  please  contact  OISE  Conference 
Office  at  252  Bloor  Street  West,  Toronto 
M5S  1 V6,  or  call  (41 6)  923-6641 , 
ext.  391/392 


National  Conference  on  Autism 

"The  Autistic  Person  in  the  Community?" 
is  the  theme  of  the  National  Conference 
on  Autism  to  be  held  at  the  Holiday  Inn 

— Downtown, Toronto,  from  May  25-28. 
Topics  will  include: 

— Preparation  for  Community  Living 

— Ontario's  New  Education  Act  (Bill  '82) 

— Fenfluramine  Research 

To  register,  write  to  the  National  Confer- 
ence in  Autism,  c/o  The  Geneva  Centre, 

204  St.  George  Street,  Toronto,  Ontario 
M5R 2N5 

Erratum  — In  Orbit  65  (February  1983)  the 
affiliation  of  Sandra  Parker,  author  of 
"Multicultural  Education:  The  Hope  and 
the  Reality"  (pp.  5-10),  should  have  read 
"Northeastern  University,  Boston." 


Computers  in  Education  Conference 

The  McGill  University  Faculty  of  Education 
is  to  sponsor  a conference  on  "Computers 
in  Education"  at  the  Queen  Elizabeth 
Hotel,  Montreal,  on  December  12,  13, 

14,  1983. 

This  bilingual  program  will  include 
sessions  on: 

— The  Computer  and  the  Administrator 

— The  Computer  in  the  Classroom 

— The  Computer  and  Special  Education 

— The  Computer  and  Recent  Research 

— A Computer  Learning  Centre. 

For  further  information,  write  to  Compu- 
ters in  Education  Conference,  GEMS, 

5003  Victoria,  Montreal,  H3W  2N2 
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-AN  OVERVIEW 


Judith  Eckler, 

Department  of  Special  Education,  OISE 

I have  recently  been  introduced  to  a new 
reading  program,  “Bridge  Reading,”  which 
is  creating  excitement  among  educators  at 
all  levels  and  in  countries  across  the  world. 
It  was  brought  to  Canada  from  Australia  by 
its  creator,  Alison  Dewsbury,  who  is 
currently  pursuing  her  Master  of  Educa- 
tion degree  at  OISE.  The  enormous 
potential  of  this  program  was  immediately 
apparent  to  many  of  the  faculty  at  OISE 
and  to  OISE  Press,  who  will  be  publishing 
the  materials  this  summer. 

I was  initially  drawn  to  Alison,  who  is  a 
classmate,  because  of  her  articulate, 
sensitive,  and  sensible  approach  to  chil- 
dren and  to  education.  As  we  became 
friendlier,  I learned  that,  in  1982,  she  had 
been  awarded  the  prestigious  West  Aus- 
tralian Woman’s  Fellowship  for  her  crea- 
tion of  “Bridge  Reading.”  Around  this 
time,  she  had  met  Robbie  Case,  a professor 
in  the  Applied  Psychology  Department  at 
OISE,  who  was  touring  Australia.  Profes- 
sor Case  made  a deep  impression  on 
Alison,  and  when  he  invited  her  to  come  to 
Toronto  to  further  her  knowledge  of 
cognitive  psychology,  Alison  made  a 
difficult  decision.  She  said  goodbye  to  her 
husband  and  five  children  (youngest 
nineteen),  to  her  employer  (the  Education 
Department  of  Western  Australia),  and  to 
her  government  (who  kindly  extended  the 
leave  of  absence  which  was  part  of  her 
Fellowship)  and  came  to  Canada.  I know 
that  I am  only  one  of  the  many  people  who 
are  very  glad  she  did. 

Once  Alison  demonstrated  her  program 
to  me,  my  experience  as  a primary  school 
teacher  with  many  different  types  of 
children — from  slow  learners,  to  culturally 
different,  to  gifted — enabled  me  to  see  the 
importance  of  “Bridge  Reading.”  Here 
was  a program  which  looked  as  if  it  would 


actually  do  what  it  claimed — that  is,  teach 
children  to  read.  Alison  told  me  that  she 
had  originally  created  “Bridge  Reading” 
for  trainable  retarded  children.  The  success 
these  children  were  experiencing  with  the 
program  attracted  much  attention,  and  as  a 
result,  “Bridge  Reading”  has  now  become 
the  initial  reading  program  at  the  primary 
level  in  Western  Australia.  “Bridge  Read- 
ing” is  also  used  in  twenty  Third  World 
nations.  It  has  now  made  its  way  to 
Canada. 

Why  Use  the  Bridge  Approach  to  Reading? 
“Bridge  Reading”  does  not  attempt  to 
interfere  with  the  individual  methods  of 
any  classroom  teacher;  it  simply  begins  at 
an  earlier  level.  “Bridge  Reading”  is 
pre-reading  which  is  reading.  Children 
come  to  school  on  the  first  day  with  the 
eager  and  firm  conviction  that  they  will 
learn  to  read — not  in  six  weeks,  not 
tomorrow,  but  now.  This  is  what  Bridge 
Reading  enables  them  to  do.  At  the  end  of 
that  first  school  day,  children  can  take 
home  their  very  first  book  and  read  it 
successfully. 

“Bridge  Reading”  teaches  the  pre- 
reading  skills,  as  well  as  the  basic  reading 
concepts,  in  the  context  of  reading  itself. 
The  children  learn:  1)  that  a word  can  be 
reproduced  as  meaningfully  in  print  as  in 
speech;  2)  the  left-to-right  eye  movements, 
which  are  fundamental  to  reading;  3)  to 
read  lines  of  print  from  the  top  to  the 
bottom  of  a page;  4)  a sight  vocabulary  of 
about  150  words  which  will  give  them 
access  to  virtually  any  beginning  reading 
series;  and  5)  to  manipulate  language  with 
confidence  in  that  they  can  read,  build, 
change,  and  transform  their  own  and  other 
people’s  sentences,  and  can  follow  written 
instructions  independently. 

Children  who  are  introduced  to  reading 
this  way  take  it  for  granted  that  reading  is 
meaningful.  They  don’t  read  without 
understanding,  and  they  see  reading  as  one 


strand  in  the  whole  fabric  of  commu- 
nication. Above  all,  they  experience 
immediate  success  so  that  reading  is  an 
entirely  satisfactory  experience. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  few  weeks  using 
“Bridge  Reading,”  many  children  are 
reading  “normal”  books  independently. 
Others  may  still  need  the  support  that 
“Bridge  Reading”  gives,  but  with  this 
support,  they  will  be  able  to  function  with 
equal  independence.  This  will  make  a big 
difference  to  their  self-esteem.  In  addition, 
their  ability  to  function  independently  will 
facilitate  classroom  organization  and 
management  and  free  the  teacher  to 
concentrate  on  one  group  without 
disadvantaging  any  other.  Above  all,  every 
child  will  be  able  to  make  steady  progress 
toward  literacy  without  fear  of  failure. 

Rationale  and  Description 
Alison  Dewsbury's  creation  of  “Bridge 
Reading”  developed  out  of  her  experiences 
as  a teacher  and  as  a keen  observer  of 
human  nature.  She  noticed,  when  out 
walking  with  her  retarded  pupils,  that 
although  they  could  not  read,  they  never 
mistook  a Kentucky  Fried  Chicken  restau- 
rant for  a Macdonald’s.  Many  people  who 
have  difficulty  reading  the  printed  word  do 
not  have  any  difficulty  recognizing  a 
picture.  In  this  same  context,  many  young 
children  have  problems  when  they  first 
encounter  the  extremely  abstract  symbols 
of  the  alphabet.  They  may  also  have  a 
limited  concept  of  the  sound/symbol 
relation  of  the  English  language.  Yet  these 
same  children  may  be  competent  users  of 
language — at  their  own  development  level 
and  in  their  own  environment.  What 
“Bridge  Reading"  does  is  simply  to  bridge 
the  gap  between  the  concrete  world  of  the 
child’s  language  and  experience  and  the 
abstract  world  of  written  language  and 
print  by  pairing  every  word  with  a 
word-pictu  e or  “logograph."  thus  making 
language  concrete  and  tangible.  This  is  the 
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first  principle  of  the  program.  For  example: 


jump  me  with 


Logographs,  where  possible,  use  the 
salient  features  of  the  word  meaning.  They 
are  a representation.  Artistry  is  not 
important. 

At  this  point,  you  may  be  asking  yourself 
what  is  so  special  about  “Bridge  Reading;” 
teachers  have  been  illustrating  words  as  a 
reading  aid  for  young  children  for  a long 
time,  albeit  not  in  a systematic  fashion.  But 
Alison  has  also  harnessed  one  of  the  major 
components  of  normal  communication 
— gesture — as  an  integral  part  of  her 
program.  The  impetus  for  including  gesture 
came  to  her  one  day  as  she  was  watching 
mothers  and  their  language-learning  tod- 
dlers in  the  park.  The  language  presented 
to  the  children  was  accompanied  by  much 
miming  and  motioning  on  the  part  of  the 
mothers,  which  served  to  clarify  and  teach 
the  words.  There  is  a large  non-verbal 
component  present  in  all  communication. 
“Bridge  Reading”  retains  this  in  the 
written  language  so  that  the  “naked” 
words  of  print  are  clothed  with  the  same 
cues  to  meaning  that  we  encounter  in 
ordinary  human  interaction.  These 
kinesthetic  cues  are  not  necessary  for 
easily  pictured  nouns,  but  all  abstract 
words  and  instructional  words  are  paired 
with  a gesture.  The  logograph  for  these 
words  is  a drawing  representing  this 
kinesthetic  cue. 


Some  gestures  are  directly  related  to  the 
meaning  of  the  word. 

a beckoning  finger. 

come 


a drawing  which  is 
associated  with  a 
clu  tching  move  men  t. 


thumb  down! 


a wagging  finger. 

must 

Some  words  are  not  easily  represented 
pictorially.  Therefore  the  gestures  are 
arbitrary  cues  to  recognition. 

r S a 

are  is  a 


Materials — orange,  banana,  apple,  pear, 
bag,  knife,  plate. 


Objectives — 

1 . The  children  will  demonstrate  under- 
standing of  the  word /logograph  combina- 
tions: orange,  banana,  apple,  pear,  bag, 
knife,  plate,  my,  and  find. 

2.  The  children  will  respond  to  a written 
instruction. 

Comprehension  Procedures — 

Show  the  children  a closed  bag  with  the 
fruit  in  it. 

Let  them  guess  what  is  inside. 

Let  one  child  look  in  the  bag,  pull  out  a 
piece  of  fruit,  and  name  it. 

Pair  the  fruit  and  the  word  card,  saying 
“This  word  says  (apple).”  Place  fruit  on 
card. 

Repeat  with  each  piece  of  fruit,  and  all  the 
“fruit”  together. 

Teach  the  words  “plate”  and  “knife”  in 
the  same  way. 

Show  the  paper  bag,  holding  up  the  word 
card  “bag”  and  saying: 

“This  word  says  bag.” 

Ask  the  children  if  they  can  see  any  other 


Word  endings  are  added  to  the  logograph 
as  well  as  to  the  printed  word. 


reading  climbed  dogs 


he's 


Initially  words  are  always  presented  in  a 
meaningful  context — nouns  with  concrete 
objects,  action  verbs  with  the  appropriate 
activity. 


apple  plate  bag 


run 


find 


Generalization  must  be  built  in  at  each 
stage.  For  example,  a bag  is  presented  as  a 
shopping  bag,  a toilet  bag,  a hand  bag,  and 
so  on. 

As  soon  as  possible,  instructional  words 
are  taught  in  order  to  allow  the  child  to 
function  independently.  This  provides  the 
child  with  the  means  of  demonstrating 
comprehension.  Work  cards  can  thus  be 
used  with  directions  such  as  color,  circle, 
match,  join. 

Thus  pictures  and  gestures,  which  are  a 
part  of  the  normal  world  of  children,  are 
incorporated  into  their  first  reading  pro- 
gram. They  just  transfer  meaning  for  nouns 
from  the  picture  cue  to  the  printed  word, 
and  for  abstract  and  instructional  words 
from  the  gesture  to. the  picture  cue  and  the 
printed  word.  Creating  a bridge  from 
spoken  to  written  language  for  these 
abstract  words  is  one  of  the  brilliant 
aspects  of  this  program.  Abstract  words, 
so  difficult  to  illustrate  and  so  irregular 
phonetically,  are  crucial  to  reading  suc- 
cess. The  first  100  most  commonly  used 
words  are  predominantly  abstract.  Reading 
these  lets  us  into  52  per  cent  of  written 
language. 

Dependence  on  logographs  is  reduced  as 
soon  as  the  child  can  confidently  recognize 
a word/logograph  combination.  Two  simple 
techniques  are  used  to  change  the  focus. 
These  are  delay  (where  the  presentation  of 
the  logograph  is  delayed  until  the  child  has 
had  time  to  focus  briefly  on  the  printed 
word)  and  match-to-sample  (where  the 
word/logograph  combination  is  matched  to 
the  word  alone). 
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LESSON-level  one 


bags  around.  Let  them  point  them  out 
(generalization). 

Tell  the  children  that  you  bought  the  fruit 
on  the  way  to  school  and  that  it  was  very 
expensive. 

Ask  the  children  if  the  fruit  belongs  to 
them?  to  their  Mom? 

Say  "It’s  my  fruit,”  making  a grasping 
movement  to  your  chest. 

“My  pear,”  grasping  the  pear  to  your 
chest. 

“My  apple,”  grasping  the  apple  to  your 
chest. 

Repeat  with  my  orange,  my  banana,  my 
plate,  etc. 

Finally  pick  up  a word  card  and  say  “And 
this  is  my  word.” 

Turn  the  card  over  and  show  the 
word/logograph,  saying  “This  word  says 
‘my.’  ” 

Say  “Show  me  ‘my’  ” as  you  make  the 
gesture. 

Children  will  copy  the  gesture  and  say 
“my.” 

Put  together  the  words  “my  apple,”  “my 
pear,”  etc.  and  let  the  children  read  them. 

Give  the  children  the  first  fruit  book  to 
read. 


Delay  Activity — 

Say  to  the  child  “Can  you  find  the  word 
‘apple?’  ” Let  the  child  give  you  the  word 
card.  Then  immediately  hold  it  up, 
covering  the  logograph,  and  say  “What 
does  this  word  say?”  The  children  will 
look  at  the  print  “apple”  and  say  “apple” 
meaningfully. 

Repeat  with  the  other  words. 

Comprehension  Procedure  (continued) — 
Tell  the  children  you  are  all  going  to  have  a 
game. 

Tell  them  to  shut  their  eyes  tightly. 

Hide  the  apple  (very  obviously!). 

Choose  a child  and  say  “Find  my  apple.” 

Repeat  with  two  or  three  other  children. 

Say  “This  word  says  ‘find,’”  showing  a 
card  and  making  the  gesture  by  thrusting 
forward  both  arms. 

Say  “Now  I’m  going  to  tell  someone  what 
to  do  without  saying  a word.” 

Hide  the  banana  as  the  children  shut  their 
eyes. 

Place  the  word  cards  “Find  my  banana”  in 
front  of  a child. 

Then  say  “You  read  it  to  us  . . . Now  off 
you  go  . . 


Alison  Dewsbury,  the  creator  of  BRIDGE 
READING,  working  with  a group  of 
children  at  the  Leo  Baeck  Day  School, 
North  York. 
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THE  KIT 

“Bridge  Reading’’  will  be  available  in  a 
boxed  kit.  It  will  include:  fifty  children’s 
reading  books;  two  sample  activity 
books,  which  can  be  ordered  separately  in 
quantity;  eighty  cards  with  supportive 
games,  art  work,  and  activities  to  aid  the 
busy  teacher,  including  match-to-sample 
cards  which  fit  conveniently  into  inexpen- 
sive plastic  slide  holders  and  which  allow 
each  child  to  encode  his  or  her  own  stories; 
a dictionary  in  which  dozens  of  nouns  are 
paired  with  logographs  and  in  which  cue 
and  logograph  are  described  for  abstract 
and  instructional  words;  and  a teacher 
handbook  which  contains  detailed  lesson 


Give  the  child  a big  clap  when  the  banana 
is  brought  back.  Say  “How  clever  to  read 
my  secret  message  and  know  exactly  what 
to  do!” 

Repeat  with  several  other  children. 

Hide  three  or  four  of  the  fruits  in  the  same 
place.  Give  a child  the  message  “Find  my 
apple.” 

As  the  child  gets  up  to  look,  say,  in  a stage 
whisper,  “Jane/Tom  is  so  clever;  he/she  is 
going  to  find  my  apple  — not  my  banana, 
not  my  pear,  but  my  apple." 

The  child  will  then  know  exactly  what  is 
expected,  and  will  return  with  only  the 
apple.  This  kind  of  activity  helps  the 
children  to  realize  that  the  written  message 
is  precise. 


plans  together  with  a section  on  the 
invention  of  logographs  that  enables 
“Bridge  Reading”  to  be  made  relevant  to 
any  population  or  interest. 

Does  “Bridge  Reading”  work?  Some 
people  find  it  difficult  to  accept  that  the 
instant  reading  which  occurs  is  possible. 
Having  viewed  the  program  in  operation  in 
a variety  of  settings,  I can  attest  to  the  fact 
that  it  does.  I saw  a Down’s  Syndrome 
child  of  thirteen,  a child  who  had  never 
read,  reading  and  writing  her  own  stories. 
A previously  monosyllabic,  illiterate  re- 
tarded child  read  several  stories  to  me; 
while  he  read,  his  articulation  improved 
word  by  word,  and  he  actually  generated  a 
sentence,  using  the  sentence  pattern  from 
his  story  as  a model.  I saw  a non-verbal 
autistic  child  reading  and  comprehending 
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simple  instructions;  when  he  grasped  the 
concept  of  plurals  through  the  logographs, 
he  actually  leapt  for  joy.  Children  with 
“learning  problems”  achieve  astonishing 
success  after  only  a few  lessons  and,  of 
course,  normal  children  proceed  even 
faster,  yet  experience  the  same  joy  of 
success.  Reaction  from  all — children, 
teachers,  and  parents — is  enthusiastic. 

Extensive  field  testing  of  the  kit  has  been 
carried  out  in  Australia  over  three  years.  In 
addition,  two  university  studies  have  been 
completed  which  bear  testimony  to  the  fact 
that  “Bridge”  works  as  an  introduction  to 
reading.  The  ability  to  read  for  meaning,  to 
see  reading  as  another  strand  in  the  whole 
network  of  communication,  and  to  take  it 
for  granted  that  reading  makes  sense  seems 
to  be  the  result  of  presenting  the  children 
with  written  language  in  a form  which 
makes  sense.  They  learn  to  handle  the 
written  language  in  the  same  way  that  they 
learned  to  handle  the  spoken  language. 
They  are  comprehending  the  whole  before 
they  are  asked  to  fragment  words  into  their 
component  parts. 

The  kinesthetic  cues  definitely  help  to 
bridge  the  gap  between  the  spoken  and 
written  language.  Children  enjoy  the 
dramatic  quality  of  the  gestures.  These 
gestures  seem  to  bring  the  written  language 
to  life  and  to  make  it  meaningful  and 
tangible.  They  also  make  it  easy  to  teach  a 
large  class  of  children  together,  as  the 
excitement  and  pleasure  of  the  group  and 
the  communal  nature  of  the  activity  makes 
learning  easy  and  fun. 

The  most  important  thing  of  all  is  that 
children  cannot  fail  to  read  as  long  as  they 
are  able  to  recognize  a picture.  The  child 
who  is  a visual  rather  than  an  auditory 
learner  will  no  longer  be  disadvantaged  in 
the  classroom.  The  young  child  entering 
school,  the  non-English  speaking  child,  the 
child  with  other  language  problems,  the 
child  who  is  “at  risk”  when  entering 
school,  and  the  intellectually  handicapped 
child  will  all  succeed  at  the  level  which  is 
commensurate  with  their  ability  to  com- 
municate. Some  children  will  need  the 
logographic  cues  for  a very  short  while 
whereas  others  might  need  them  for  much 
longer,  but  all  will  be  able  to  respond 
meaningfully  to  what  they  are  reading  at  an 
independent  level.  They  will  also  all  be 
able  to  experience  the  fun  and  pleasure 
which  comes  from  reading  books. 

“Bridge  Reading”  is  not  intended  as  an 
end  in  itself.  What  it  does  is  to  provide  a 
more  meaningful  beginning  to  the  process 
of  learning  to  read.  □ 

CONTENTS  OF  KIT: 


Orders  for  “Bridge  Reading”  should  be 
addressed  to:  Publication  Sales,  252  Bloor 
Street  West,  Toronto,  Ontario  M5S  1V6. 
Items  under  $30  should  be  prepaid. 
Complete  “Bridge  Reading”  Kit:  $110.00 
Teacher  Manual:  $12.50 
Set  of  2 Activity  Books:  $4.50 
Set  of  10  card  holders:  $5.00 


• Student  Reading  Books  1—50 
•Student  Activity  Books  1 and  2 

• 80  cards  for  classroom  use,  including  word  & logograph  cards,  word-alone 
cards,  game  cards,  Word  I Card  Index,  and  grid  for  extra  words 


• Handbook 


•Dictionary  of  words,  logographs  and  gestural  cues 
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FAMILY 

versus 


STATE 

The  Educational  Rights 

of  the  Child 


The  following  article  is  taken  from  the 
Keynote  Address  delivered  by  Her  Honour 
Judge  Rosalie  Abella  ( Ontario  Family 
Court ) at  OISE’s  Fellows’  Award  Cere- 
monies on  22  November,  1982. 


Judge  Rosalie  Abella 


Education  is  the  intersection  of  three 
needs — the  child’s  need  to  be  intellectually 
nourished,  the  family’s  need  to  have  its 
children  learn  basic  skills  of  all  kinds,  and 
the  state’s  need  to  foster  the  development 
of  an  aware,  productive  citizenry.  These 
needs  on  the  whole  are  complementary  and 
mutually  dependent.  They  are  constantly 
changing  with  social  and  historic  move- 
ments, but  many  of  the  expectations 
remain  constant.  It  is  a movable  algebraic 
equation. 

Let  me  illustrate  the  intersection  with  a 
famous  American  case  decided  by  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  in  1972.  In  Wisconsin,  as  in 
most  other  parts  of  North  America,  there 
exist  compulsory  education  laws.  Until 
sixteen  a child  was  required  to  attend  a 
public  school.  The  Amish,  a religious 
group,  wanted  to  remove  their  children 
before  their  sixteenth  birthday  and  im- 
mediately after  grade  8.  Though  they  were 
anxious  that  their  children  receive  training 
in  such  basic  skills  as  reading  and  writing, 
they  were  convinced  that  the  values  their 
children  were  receiving  in  the  secular 


public  education  stream  were  antithetical 
to  those  of  the  Amish  religion. 

As  soon  as  public  school  was  over, 
therefore,  they  wanted  to  assume  respon- 
sibility for  educating  their  own  children  in 
a way  consistent  with  the  agrarian, 
spiritual  tenets  of  their  own  religion.  Their 
argument  was  that  it  violated  their  freedom 
of  religion  to  have  their  children  subjected 
to  an  educational  process  which  contra- 
dicted the  essence  of  the  Amish  culture. 
The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
agreed. 

In  a fascinating  judgment,  the  Court 
talked  of  the  delicate  balance  in  which  the 
issue  was  enmeshed.  On  the  one  hand,  the 
Court  instantly  acknowledged  the  state’s 
right — and  indeed  its  responsibility — to 
educate  its  citizens.  In  the  execution  of  this 
responsibility,  the  state  had  the  right  to 
impose  reasonable  regulations  for  the 
control  and  duration  of  basic  education.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Court  asserted 
vigorously  that  the  state’s  role  in  universal 
compulsory  education  was  by  no  means 
absolute  and  that  it  was  subject  to 
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challenge  when  it  collided  with  the  free 
exercise  of  other  fundamental  rights  and 
interests,  such  as  religion. 

Two  basic  principles  were  promulgated 
in  the  case.  The  first  was  that  some  degree 
of  education  is  necessary  to  prepare 
citizens  to  be  self-reliant,  effective  par- 
ticipants in  an  open,  independent,  and  free 
political  system.  The  second  was  that  the 
primary  historic  responsibility  for  the 
upbringing  of  children  was  that  of  parents, 
not  of  the  state.  As  between  the  state’s 
right  and  duty  to  educate  and  the  parents’ 
right  and  duty  to  nurture,  primacy  was 
granted  to  the  family. 

No  discernible  harm,  the  Court  felt, 
would  come  to  the  Amish  children  if  they 
were  prematurely  removed  from  the 
secular  education  system.  Their  parents 
would  be  instilling  values  consistent  with 
those  of  the  North  American  culture  as 
well  as  with  those  of  their  own  religion.  By 
leaving  the  Amish  children  in  the  hands  of 
public  education,  however,  there  was  the 
possibility  that  they  would  be  taught  the 
methodology  which  might  engineer,  at  the 
very  least,  a conflict  with  their  own 
families  and,  at  worst,  a departure  from 
their  inherited  Amish  culture.  The  family 
won,  but  I must  confess  to  some 
uneasiness  over  the  victory. 

The  Rights  of  the  Family 

It  is,  I think,  a time-honored  tradition  that 
we  respect  the  sanctity  of  the  family.  The 
Declaration  of  Human  Rights  calls  it  the 
fundamental  group  unit  of  our  society.  Our 
whole  culture  is  based  on  this  deference  to 
a nuclear  core.  At  its  best,  it  represents  an 
emotional  and  social  sanctuary  for  its 
members.  It  creates  identities.  It  generates 
constancy.  It  is  a carapace  against  the 
indifference,  banality,  and  otherwise  over- 
whelming nature  of  the  world  at  large.  It 
also  shares  the  pleasures  that  same  world 
inspires. 

Hundreds  of  books  have  been  written  on 
the  modem  family  and  what  it  all  means.  I 
concede  that  the  family  is  a unit  under 
siege  from  within  and  without.  How  could 
it  be  otherwise  when  we,  as  its  individual 
members,  also  suffer  slings  and  arrows. 

But  whether  we  redefine  the  family  as  a 
one-parent,  or  multi-parent,  or  childless 
nucleus,  we  are  merely  engaging  in 
semantic  squabbling.  I cannot  agree  with 
the  Jeremiahs  who  bemoan  the  death  of  the 
family.  It  is  indestructible.  This  need  we  all 
have  for  companionship,  approval,  com- 
fort, and  emotional  nourishment  is  pri- 
mordial. 

What  groupings  we  select  to  fulfill  these 
needs  are  beside  the  point — they  represent 
families.  And  they  will  continue  to  deter- 
mine, more  than  anything  else,  our  sense 
of  well-being  in  the  community.  The 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  was 
therefore  quite  correct  in  acknowledging 
the  critical  importance  of  the  family. 

The  Rights  of  the  Child 

But  with  the  benefit  of  the  past  ten  years,  a 
decade  which  introduced,  proselytized  for, 


and  ultimately  entrenched  the  rights  of 
children,  can  we  ignore  the  problem  from 
the  perspective  not  of  the  Amish  adult  but 
of  the  Amish  child?  A child,  of  course, 
while  nurtured  under  his  or  her  family’s 
umbrella,  derives  all  the  benefits  a “good 
family”  generously  and,  ideally,  uncondi- 
tionally provides.  This  arrangement  usually 
works,  so  long  as  there  is  a consonance  of 
values  and  goals.  For  this  reason,  children 
ought  to  be,  and  generally  are,  encouraged 
to  respect  and  absorb  the  ethics  of  their 
parents.  Life  is  simply  easier  when  the 
people  you  live  with  and  love  believe  in  the 
integrity  of  your  ideas. 

But  what  price  is  paid  for  the  protection 
of  this  consonance?  No  one  in  the 
Wisconsin  case  asked  the  teen  age  children 
what  they  wanted.  Only  Justice  Douglas  in 
his  dissent  thought  about  what  was  forever 
foreclosed  to  these  children  by  placing 
freedom  of  religion  over  the  right  to 
education.  Career  options  were  denied, 
access  to  university  was  denied,  and 
access  to  alternate  lifestyles  was  denied. 
Perhaps  it  is  vain  and  patronizing  to  think 
about  the  community  at  large  as  offering 
more  advantages  than  one’s  own  family 
does,  but  in  the  balancing  process  between 
family  and  state  rights,  we  are  obliged  as 
well  to  weigh  a child’s  right  to  have  access 
to  society’s  amenities. 

All  this  suggests  not  that  the  family  is 
more  or  less  important  than  the  school  but 
rather  that  there  is  a delicacy  inherent  in 
deciding  between  the  constituencies  which 
compete  for  attention  in  devising  an 
educational  system.  The  family’s  right  to 
be  free  from  unnecessary  state  intervention 
is  a cherished  value.  So  is  the  state’s  right 
to  guarantee  that  minimal  standards  of 
care,  including  education,  are  provided  for 
its  children. 

But  the  child  is  an  inescapable  part  of 
the  balancing  process,  and  to  neglect  his  or 
her  long-term  needs  is  to  ignore  what  to  my 
mind  is  the  essence  of  education.  Educa- 
tion should  not  be  perceived  as  a threat  to 
the  freedom  of  a family,  in  whatever  form, 
to  regulate  its  own  moral  infrastructure. 
Education  cannot  always  guarantee  that  its 
students  will  avoid  the  clashes  of  culture  or 
vision  which  information  and  thought  often 
induce,  but  this  is  no  reason  to  avoid  or 
obviate  the  process.  Education  is  not  an 
adversary  to  the  home.  It  is  a critical 
cerebral  complement  to  a critical  emotional 
base. 

I am  persuaded  by  common  sense  and  by 
studies  such  as  the  latest  one  undertaken 
by  Christopher  Jencks  that  the  quality  of  a 
child's  education  is  a determinative  factor 
in  his  or  her  ability  to  gain  entry  to  the 
community’s  opportunities.  The  third 
cherished  value  to  protect  in  the  balancing 
process  has  to  be,  therefore,  the  child’s 
right  to  participate  as  effectively  and  fully 
in  the  community  as  possible. 

Moreover,  the  child  as  educated  student 
becomes  eventually  the  parent  who,  in 
turn,  creates  and  informs  a new  family. 

The  child’s  and  family’s  needs  converge 
into  a single  need  to  know  what  society 


offers  and  expects,  and  to  integrate  the 
needs  and  wishes  of  the  state  with  those  of 
the  individual.  It  is  thus  the  future  of  the 
child,  of  the  family,  and  of  the  community 
for  whom  we  express  concern  when  we 
discuss  the  role  of  education. 

Educational  Directions 

I have  felt  for  some  time  that  educators 
have  suffered  a crisis  of  confidence,  which 
has,  in  turn,  inspired  a sense  of  confusion 
on  the  part  of  the  public.  Over  the  past 
several  years,  in  a thoroughly  necessary 
attempt  to  reinvestigate  the  objectives  of 
education  and  in  an  effort  to  adjust  the 
educational  system  to  the  exigencies  of  a 
simultaneously  more  relaxed  yet  techni- 
cally overwhelming  era,  new  approaches 
were  explored  and  rejected  in  what  to 
parents  felt  like  dizzying  regularity.  We 
heard  from  the  paladins  of  individualism, 
those  whom  John  Kenneth  Galbraith 
viewed  as  persons  who  saw  freedom  as  a 
first-person  affair.  We  also  heard  from  the 
forecasters  of  a technological  apocalypse. 
And  finally  we  heard,  from  the  chaihpions 
of  children’s  psyches,  of  the  need  for 
tender  inspiration  rather  than  rigorous 
indoctrination. 

Much  good  has  obviously  come  out  of 
this  educational  introspection.  We  now 
have  programs  destined  to  eliminate  sexual 
stereotyping  and  racial  discrimination.  We 
are  far  better  able  to  deal  with  the  learning 
disabled.  We  are  teaching  teachers  to  be 
sensitive  to  the  nuances  of  children  and 
childhood.  And,  where  it  is  economically 
possible,  we  are  providing  instruction  in 
the  use  of  technology.  In  short,  we  are 
attempting  to  keep  pace  with  our  environ- 
ment. 

But  what  is  our  ultimate  human  product 
intended  to  be?  And  have  we  not  perhaps 
lost  sight  of  the  human  object  in  readjust- 
ing some  of  the  significant  but  tangen- 
tial aspects  of  education?  I admit  that, 
insofar  as  it  is  many  years  since  I was  a 
consumer  of  the  system,  I am  unaware  of 
many  of  its  current  features.  Can  I lapse 
therefore  into  my  dream  of  the  kind  of 
individual  I see  as  the  paradigmatic 
product  of  a good  education? 

1.  A person  who  is  literate — not  only  one 
who  has  basic  skills  of  reading  and  writing 
but  also  who  is  comfortable  with  books  and 
ideas. 

2.  A person  who  knows  and  respects 
history — and  is  prepared  to  participate 
democratically  in  his  or  her  future,  armed 
with  information  from  the  past  and  a 
continuing  concern  for  the  present. 

3.  A person  who  respects  himself  or 
herself  and  the  community  of  which  he  or 
she  is  a part — and  one  who  feels  responsi- 
ble for  its  success  and  capable  of 
preventing  its  failures. 

4.  A person  who  believes  in  the  value  of 
heterogeneity  and  in  the  dignity  of  people. 

5.  A person  of  tolerance,  curiosity,  flex- 
ibility, compassion,  and  balance.  □ 
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INTERVIEW 


KATIMAVIK  The 


Bruce  Cox,  Principal  of  Victoria  Park 
Secondary  School,  is  interviewed 
by  Jack  Quarter  of  O/SE's  Applied 
Psychology  Department. 


Quarter:  If  you  were  trying  to  describe 
Katimavik  to  someone  who  knows  nothing 
about  it,  what  would  you  say? 

Cox:  I would  describe  it  as  a program  for 
national  service.  From  the  individual’s 
standpoint,  I would  describe  it  as  an 
opportunity  for  a young  person  to  travel,  an 
opportunity  for  exploring  the  country,  an 
opportunity  to  extend  his  or  her  education 
while,  at  the  same  time,  he  contributes  to 
the  communities  where  he  works  and  con- 
tributes to  the  development  of  Canada  as  a 
whole. 

Quarter:  What  is  your  connection  with 
Katimavik? 

Cox:  Back  in  the  late  fall  of  1976, 1 worked 


with  the  Hon.  Barney  Danson,  who  was 
Federal  Minister  of  Urban  Affairs.  Shortly 
after,  he  became  Minister  of  Defence.  He 
was  one  of  the  key  movers  of  the  concept 
of  the  national  service — otherwise  known 
as  Katimavik.  At  that  time,  he  gathered 
around  him  a group  of  people  who  were 
knowledgeable  about  such  a concept  and, 
during  the  months  that  followed,  the 
program  was  developed  and  was  drafted 
for  cabinet  consideration.  I was  one  of  the 
persons  involved  in  that. 

Quarter:  You  were  on  the  Board  of 
Directors? 

Cox:  Yes,  I was  appointed  one  of  the 
Ontario  Board  members  at  the  beginning  of 
1982. 1 am  now  the  Ontario  Regional 
Chairman. 


Bruce  Cox 


Quarter:  When  a young  person  joins 
Katimavik,  what  does  participation  in  the 
program  involve? 


Cox:  First  of  all,  a time  commitment  of 
nine  months  from  the  beginning  to  the  end 
of  the  program.  During  that  time,  there  are 
three  rotations  for  each  participant.  He  or 
she  will  be  located  in  three  different  parts 
of  Canada  for  three  months  each.  The 
rotations  will  probably  carry  him  across 
the  land,  including  a stay  in  a Francophone 
area.  The  program  ensures  that  both 
English  and  French  participants  are  ex- 
posed to  at  least  one  situation  where  they 
will  be  required  to  speak  a language  other 
than  their  own. 


Quarter:  What  do  the  participants  do? 
What  would  a normal  day  involve? 


Cox:  It  will  be  quite  different,  depending 
on  the  setting.  And,  of  course,  this  is  part 
of  the  purpose — to  relate  the  activity  to  the 
region  of  Canada  where  the  participant  is 
located.  What  we  do  in  Katimavik  is  to 
develop  the  concept  of  local  sponsorship  in 
order  that  school  boards,  parks,  con- 
servation areas,  historical  projects,  local 


service  clubs,  and  many  different  kinds  of 
service  organizations  may  become  spon- 
sors of  Katimavik  at  the  local  level. 
Consequently  the  project  that  is  under- 
taken by  a particular  group  is  what  derives 
from  the  needs  of  the  sponsor;  the 
Katimavik  group  supplies  the  labor  to  the 
sponsor.  For  example,  I was  in  B.C.  in 
December  at  a Board  meeting,  and  one  of 
the  programs  there  involved  the  particip- 
ants working  on  a salmon  enhancement 
program  in  the  lower  mainland;  another 
involved  helping  a local  group  that  was 
sponsoring  a logger’s  festival  in  Squamish 
to  develop  the  site.  That  illustrates  the  kind 
of  activity  appropriate  to  one  region  of  the 
country. 

Quarter:  So  the  Katimavik  staff  officer  in  a 
particular  area  gets  ideas  for  projects  from 
the  local  community  and  attempts  to 
organize  some  of  these  for  the  young 
people  in  the  program? 

Cox:  Yes.  In  Ontario,  for  example,  we 
have  a regional  organization.  The  Ontario 
Central  Office  for  Katimavik  is  located  in 
Ottawa.  There  are  four  regions,  each  of 
which  is  headed  by  a co-ordinator.  It  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  co-ordinator  to  dis- 
cover and  contact  the  potential  sponsors  in 
his  area,  to  develop  a program  in 
accordance  with  them,  and  to  familiarize 
them  with  what  Katimavik’s  aims  and 
objectives  are  and  how  the  Katimavik 
participants  might  be  most  usefully  em- 
ployed. 

Quarter:  On  a particular  project,  how 
many  young  people  would  be  working? 

Cox:  Normally  eleven,  because  as  the 
Katimavik  program  was  set  up  and  still 
operates,  each  group  is  composed  of 
eleven  individuals  who  are  supposed  to 
represent  a cross-section  of  young  Cana- 
dian men  and  women  from  each  of  the 
different  provinces  and  regions  of  the 
country.  The  proportion  of  English-speak- 
ing to  French-speaking  roughly  approxi- 
mates these  languages  as  they  are  spoken 
in  the  population,  and  often  native  people 
and  people  from  minority  cultures  are 
incorporated  within  each  group. 

Quarter:  When  somebody  applies  for  the 
program,  does  he  indicate  the  type  of  work 
he  wants  to  do?  Is  there  some  system  or 
method  by  which  a particular  young  person 
is  slotted  into  a project? 


- 


Meeting  Place  for  Young  People” 


Cox:  Unfortunately  no.  At  the  moment,  in 
the  Year  Six  Program,  there  are  1650 
participants,  and  there  were,  I believe,  at 
least  five  applicants  for  every  participant 
selected.  The  number  of  young  people  who 
are  now  familiar  with  the  program  and  who 
would  like  to  be  associated  with  it  are,  at 
the  moment,  far  in  excess  of  the  places 
available. 


Quarter:  So  how  do  you  decide? 


Cox:  The  decision  is  made  essentially  by  a 
computer,  with  the  individual  indicating  in 
his  application  his  basic  credentials.  Loca- 
tion is  taken  into  consideration,  the  size  of 
the  community  that  he  or  she  comes  from, 
the  part  of  the  country  he  or  she 
represents,  sex,  language,  whether  he  or 
she  is  a member  of  a minority  group — all 
these  things  are  taken  into  account  and,  on 
this  basis,  the  applicants  are  selected  by 
computer. 


Cox:  No  matter  where  the  applicant  lives 
in  Canada  there  is  really  no  differentiation 
made  in  the  type  of  work  he  may  be 
doing — other  than  the  general  description 
of  Katimavik  projects  and  programs.  The 
only  exception  is  that  an  applicant  may 
choose  the  military  option.  In  this  option, 
about  20  percent  of  the  students  spend  one 
of  their  three  rotations  on  a military  base 
and  undertake  some  aspects  of  basic 
military  training. 

Quarter:  Would  somebody  applying  to  the 
program  require  particular  skills?  Would 
there  be  some  screening  based  on  the  skills 
of  the  applicant? 

Cox:  No,  selection  is  not  based  on  the 
person’s  skill  level.  The  only  basic 
requirement  is  that  a person  be  between 
the  ages  of  17  and  21  inclusive,  that  he  or 
she  be  single,  and  that  a suitable  vacancy 
can  be  found  based  on  the  criterion  for 
grouping  that  I just  mentioned — a cross- 
section  of  Canadian  young  people. 

Quarter:  Do  you  take  everyone  who 
applies? 


Quarter:  What,  in  your  opinion,  would  a 
young  person  going  into  the  program  get 
out  of  the  experience? 


Cox:  I think  that  one  of  the  most 
significant  experiences  for  the  individual 
stems  from  his  relation  with  the  other 
members  of  his  group.  The  program  moves 
him  out  of  the  family  and  out  of  the 
conventional  home  situation  into  a group 
situation,  living  with  his  peers,  that 
requires  adjustment  and  adaptation.  One  of 
the  program’s  requirements,  for  example, 
is  that  the  person  do  his  fair  share  in  the 
division  of  the  group’s  responsibilities  and 
in  carrying  out  the  work.  I see  that  basic 
learning — learning  to  get  along  with  others 
in  a group  situation — as  being  one  of  the 
really  exciting  parts  of  the  program. 

Quarter:  Do  I understand  then  that  the 
young  people  who  participate  in  the 
program  organize  their  own  group? 

Cox:  Not  quite,  although  there  is  a great 
deal  of  onus  on  them  to  organize  their  own 
free  time  and  recreation  and  to  develop 
their  own  group  activities.  They  are 
responsible,  first  of  all,  to  the  group  leader, 
and  the  group  leader  (working  with  the 
sponsor)  determines  what  the  work 
schedule,  and  the  activities  of  the  group 
will  be. 


INTERVIEW 


Quarter:  Is  there  any  training  that  a young 
person  receives  from  working  in  the 
program? 

Cox:  To  answer  that  question,  you  have  to 
understand  that  Katimavik,  in  its  six-year 
history,  has  been  oriented  toward  outdoor 
activity  and  physical  work,  toward  the 
countryside  and  small  towns  in  Canada 
rather  than  the  cities.  As  a result,  three 
quarters  of  our  work  projects  are  physical; 
the  other  quarter  represents  a variety  of 
social  and  social  service  activities  related 
to  the  objectives  of  the  program — energy, 
conservation,  care  of  the  environment,  and 
so  on — and  in  these  projects,  participants 
may  develop  numerous  specific  skills.  For 
example,  young  people  working  on  the 
refurbishing  of  the  Trent  Canal  may  learn 
something  about  stone  masonry;  others 
that  I saw  in  Quebec  last  fall  were  helping 
to  renovate  a home  for  the  handicapped 
and  were  learning  some  skills  of  carpentry. 
So  again,  depending  on  the  nature  of  the 
project,  there  may  be  a variety  of 
individual  skills  that  are  learned. 

Quarter:  In  the  example  you  just 
mentioned — the  renovation  project — would 
there  be  some  training  from  a professional 
carpenter , or  how  would  the  group  mem- 
bers learn  the  tasks  that  they  had  to  do? 

Cox:  These  jobs  are  always  done  in 
conjunction  with  either  local  professionals 
or  local  volunteer  labor,  and  so  the  young 
people  have  the  opportunity  to  observe  and 
work  in  a specific  setting  with  people 
involved  in  the  project.  They  learn  from 
the  craftsmen  and  other  people  they  are 
sharing  the  project  with.  So  it’s  on-the-job 
learning. 


Quarter:  Do  they  receive  payment? 

Cox:  That’s  an  interesting  feature  of  the 
program,  and  was  one  of  the  questions 
hotly  debated  at  the  beginning. 

It  was  resolved  in  this  way:  each 
individual  gets  a dollar  a day — one 
participant  said  he  didn’t  like  to  think  of  it 
as  a dollar  a day  but  as  $7.00  a week. 

That’s  all  they  get  in  direct  payment  during 
the  course  of  the  program,  but  each 
individual  who  finishes  (9  months)  gets  a 
$1000  bonus. 

Quarter:  I assume  they  receive  room  and 
board,  or  do  they  have  to  pay  for  their  own 
living  expenses? 

Cox:  There  are  two  aspects  to  the  group 
living  in  a community.  The  program 
provides  for  a period  of  billeting  for  each 
participant  with  a local  family  so  that  he  or 
she  will  gain  a better  understanding  of  the 
community.  Then  for  the  rest  of  the 
rotation,  the  participants  live  together  as  a 
group,  and  during  that  time,  they  get 
money  for  food  and  necessary  expenses  on 
the  basis  of  a certain  amount  per  day  per 
participant.  The  individual  is  not  intended 
to  be  out-of-pocket  as  a result  of 
participating  in  the  program. 

Quarter:  Can  you  describe  what  a normal 
day  would  be  for  the  participants — from 
the  time  they  get  up  to  the  time  they  go  to 
bed?  How  would  the  day  divide  up?  What 
would  they  do? 

Cox:  I think  the  key  to  this  is  variety.  The 
individual  is  going  to  be  working  in  three 
different  parts  of  the  country  during  his 
program,  and  what  he  does  will  be 
determined  by  his  sponsor  in  an  individual 
region.  What  the  young  person  is  doing  in 
stream  enhancement  in  B.C.  may  be  very 
different  from  what  he  does  next — building 
a log  cabin,  say,  down  in  the  Gaspe.  In 
each  case,  the  common  denominators  will 
probably  be  physical  labor  and  doing 
something  that  will  be  of  service  to  the 
local  community;  work  that  does  not  take 
away  jobs  from  the  local  people  but  work 
that  would  not  otherwise  be  done.  In 
general,  then,  the  participant  gets  up,  like 
any  working  person,  around  7:00  or  8:00  in 
the  morning.  There  is  a group  breakfast. 

He  is  picked  up  by  his  sponsor  or  a 
Katimavik  van— every  group  has  a van 
attached  to  it  for  its  needs — and  is  driven 
to  the  sponsor’s  location.  There  he  carries 
out  the  physical  work  required  by  the 
project — on  a five-day  week  basis,  just  as 
any  normal  working  week.  In  the  evenings, 
typically  some  form  of  recreation  will  be 
organized;  it’s  up  to  the  group  what  they 
want  to  do.  There  are  also  social  cultural 
activities  and  so,  on  the  weekends,  they 
study  the  geography  of  the  region  or  visit 
the  places  of  interest.  The  groups  that  I 
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talked  to  in  British  Columbia  were 
travelling  to  Vancouver  Island,  seeing  the 
capital,  Victoria,  taking  a look  at  the 
culture  and  economic  life  of  the  region,  and 
gaining  a broader  exerience  of  Canada  as  a 
result. 

Quarter:  Are  these  recreational  activities 
organized  for  them  or  do  they  organize 
their  own? 

Cox:  Within  the  program,  within  the  time 
available  to  them,  they  have,  along  with 
the  group  leader,  a very  free  hand  in 
organizing  their  own  program  of  recreation 
and  their  social  cultural  activities. 

Quarter:  I guess  it  would  have  to  be  within 
their  financial  means  as  well — or  is  there 
any  support  from  Katimavik  for  such 
activities? 

Cox:  Yes,  there  is  a budget  made  available 
for  them.  Though  the  regional  directors 
and  the  local  managers  of  the  program 
discourage  those  mindless  kinds  of  trips 
which  many  of  us  in  the  Toronto  area  may 
be  familiar  with — heading  for  the  north 
country  every  weekend  and  driving  all  the 
time  in  traffic.  We  encourage  the  program 
participants  to  fulfill  some  of  the  program’s 
objectives  by  exploring  the  local  country- 
side and  concerning  themselves  with  basic 
conservation. 

Quarter:  Many  parents  of  17-year-olds 
working  in  the  setting  you  describe  would 
probably  be  concerned  about  the  super- 
vision they  receive.  Is  that  a realistic 
concern? 


Cox:  For  me,  as  a Board  member  one  step 
removed  from  the  people  who  deal  with 
day-to-day  problems  of  supervision,  I don’t 
see  it  as  a big  issue.  On  the  basis  of  local 
sponsorship  and  a leader  for  each  group  of 
eleven  young  persons,  the  participants  are 
as  well  supervised  as  they  would  be  by  any 
responsible  organization,  and  serious  con- 
cern is  always  given  to  their  safety.  I see 
the  Katimavik  staff  as  having  a very  good 
track  record  in  dealing  with  participants  in 
this  regard. 

Quarter:  How  successful  is  the  program  in 
your  opinion?  You’re  involved  in  it  and  so 
it  is  probably  difficult  for  you  to  be  critical; 
but  if  you  were  trying  to  make  an  objective 
judgment  of  the  strengths  and  weaknesses, 
how  would  you  describe  it? 

Cox:  That  is  a very  complex  question.  The 
process  of  evaluating  the  program,  de- 
veloping criteria  for  its  success,  is  ongoing 
and  will  be  continuing  over  the  next  few 
years.  I have  the  sense  that  staff  now 
working  with  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the 
Government  sponsorship  are  really  coming 
to  grips  with  some  of  the  issues  necessary 
to  the  evaluation  of  the  program — for 
example,  following  individual  participants 
over  a period  of  years  and  finding  out,  as 
far  as  possible,  what  the  outcome  of  the 
program  meant  to  them  in  terms  of  career 
and  life  skills.  I think  we  are  fortunate  to 
have  the  program  at  all.  In  the  whole 
concept  of  a national  service  program,  we 
are  ahead  of  most  other  countries  in  the 
world.  We  are  giving  our  young  people  an 
experience  of  what  Canada  is,  and 
consequently  we  are  giving  ourselves  an 
opportunity  to  develop  a sense  of  national 
identity — who  we  are — through  them. 
Remembering  that  we  are  only  six  years 
old,  that  we  are  a relatively  new  program, 
still  in  the  process  of  knowing  ourselves, 
still  in  the  process  of  early  evaluation,  I 
think  we  are  off  to  a very  good  start. 

Quarter:  Has  there  been  a formal  evalua- 
tion of  the  program? 

Cox:  Yes,  there  was  a five-year  evaluation 
done  by  Secretary  of  State,  and  essentially 
it  was  very  positive.  On  the  basis  of  that 
evaluation,  the  Secretary  of  State  recom- 
mended expansion  of  the  program. 

Quarter:  At  this  point  in  time,  how  much 
money  is  the  government  putting  into  it? 

Cox:  The  budget  is  something  in  excess  of 
$15  million  dollars  — which,  of  course,  is  a 
relatively  small  amount.  As  a matter  of 
interest,  there  have  recently  been  dis- 
cussions about  setting  up  a national  service 
program  in  the  United  States  where  they 
have  had  a history  of  compulsory  military 
service.  It  is  being  suggested  that  young 
Americans  in  the  future  be  offered  an 


alternative  between  service  in  the  military 
and  national  service  in  the  domestic  sector. 
Based  on  a Gallup  poll  response  to  some 
questions,  it  is  being  suggested  that  up  to  a 
million  young  people  may  be  placed  in 
some  sort  of  national  service  program.  We 
in  Canada  have  1650.  What  is  the  potential 
for  expansion?  It’s  hard  to  judge.  But 
certainly  the  potential  is  there  for 
50,000 — no  question! 

Quarter:  So  you  see  this  as  a program  with 
a future. 

Cox:  I see  this  very  much  as  a program 
with  a future. 

Quarter:  Why  doesn’t  the  Government 
invest  more  in  it  then? 

Cox:  Well,  I was  talking  to  the  Minister 
Mark  Lalonde  about  this  the  other  day.  He 
asked  me  if  there  was  interest  in  seeing  a 
very  rapid  expansion  of  the  program.  He 
mentioned  the  figure  of  10,000  as  a possibili- 
ty. My  response  to  that  was  that  the 
program  needed  careful  planned  growth.  It 
has  gained,  and  needs  to  maintain,  a 
reputation  for  excellence,  and  harm  could 
be  done  by  suddenly  expanding  the  organi- 
zational structure  overnight.  A gradual 
planned  growth  of  the  program  to  consider- 
ably larger  numbers  is  something  that  I 
think  the  Government  is  seriously  con- 
sidering at  this  present  time. 

Quarter:  Are  there  presently  sources  of 
revenue  other  than  the  Government  to 
support  the  program? 

Cox:  No,  not  at  the  moment.  The  Govern- 
ment, the  Secretary  of  State,  provides  the 
basis  for  the  program,  administered,  of 
course,  by  the  Katimavik  organization 
(OPCAN-Katimavik)  with  its  head  office  in 
Montreal.  At  the  moment,  the  Government 
is  the  only  sponsor. 

Quarter:  The  local  community  doesn’t 
provide  any  revenue? 

Cox:  No.  You  have  to  look  at  the  local 
contribution  in  terms  of  the  time~spent  by 
sponsoring  organizations  with  the 
Katimavik  group  and  whatever  investment 
they  may  put  in  the  group  at  that  level. 

Quarter:  We’ve  considered  a lot  of  the 
informational  questions,  which  are  im- 
portant to  people  who  know  little  about  the 
program.  But  to  what  extent  is  the 
development  of  a program  of  this  sort  a 
response  to  high  unemployment  in  our 
society — in  particular,  high  unemployment 
among  young  people  and  the  inability  of  the 
economy  to  create  sufficient  job  oppor- 
tunities for  the  younger  segment  of  the 
population? 


Cox:  There’s  no  question  chat  the  climate  in 
which  Katimavik  was  bom  was  very  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  today;  however  to  some 
extent  the  placement  of  young  people,  the 
link  between  the  schools  and  the  work- 
place, and  how  young  people  establish 
themselves  in  the  workplace  has  always 
been  a problem  and,  of  course,  continues  to 
be  so.  But  Katimavik  was  not  designed  as  a 
crash  program  for  unemployment.  It  was 
designed  to  fulfill  the  kinds  of  objectives 
that  we  discussed  earlier. 

Quarter:  Some  of  the  projects  carried  out 
by  Katimavik  participants  could  have  been 
done  by  unemployed  people  in  the  local 
area.  For  instance,  the  renovation  of  the 
Senior  Citizen’s  home  that  you  mentioned 
earlier  could  presumably  have  been  done  by 
local  workmen  if  the  Katimavik  people 
hadn’t  taken  it  on.  To  what  extent  do  the 
Katimavik  projects  take  away  job  oppor- 
tunities from  local  workmen  and  local 
businessmen? 


Cox:  I think  it’s  fair  to  say  that  Katimavik 
projects  constitute  work  which  would  not 
otherwise  have  been  done  at  all,  and  five 
years  ago  perhaps  there  was  a somewhat 
different  view  about  this.  In  a situation  of 
full  employment,  this  question  was  less 
sensitive  than  it  is  today,  and  certainly  in 
some  communities  in  Ontario  where  our 
projects  have  been  located,  questions  have 
been  asked.  But  our  organization  is  very 
responsive  to  that  concern,  and  obviously 
it’s  necessary  for  the  future  of  the  program 
to  avoid  any  suspicion  that  we  might  be 
depriving  people  ofjobs.  I think,  when  you 
look  at  the  private  sector,  what  tends  to 
happen  in  a recession  or  depression  is  that 
you  often  cut  costs  by  postponing  things 
that  need  to  be  done;  and  here  the 
Katimavik  people  can  sometimes  take  care 
of  essential  needs;  they  can  provide  a little 
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extra  which  may  contribute  immediately  to 
the  well-being  of  a group  of  people — as  I 
saw  in  Quebec  City  in  September.  For 
example,  I saw  the  insulation  of  an  out- 
building in  a very  large  mental  hospital  near 
Quebec  City,  which  made  it  possible  to  put 
printing  equipment  in  the  building  and  so 
supply  an  additional  activity  and  outlet  for 
the  patients.  This  would  not  have  happened 
without  Katimavik. 

Quarter:  So  in  some  cases  the  program 
creates  work  opportunities  that  would  not 
otherwise  have  existed. 

Cox:  That’s  right.  In  fact,  it  would  be 
interesting  to  do  a study  on  precisely  the 
scope  of  opportunities  that  Katimavik  is 
creating  in  the  areas  where  it  operates. 

There  have  to  be  many  opportunities  for 
service  in  the  north.  Next  year,  I am 
interested  in  having  a Katimavik  group  go 
to  Pond  Inlet  on  the  northern  edge  of  Baffin 
Island  to  insulate  an  Anglican  church.  It  is 
something  the  community  wants  very  much 
so  as  to  make  the  church  self-supporting — to 
reduce  its  heating  costs.  That’s  the  type  of 
thing  I am  speaking  of. 

Quarter:  Are  there  other  countries  that 
have  a national  youth  service  of  this  sort? 

Cox:  Yes,  there  have  been  some  regional 
experiments  in  the  United  States.  If  we  go 
back  to  the  ’30s,  we  find  a civilian  con- 
servation corps  that  was  a kind  of  prototype 
of  what  we  would  now  call  national  service 
of  the  Katimavik  variety.  Some  American 
cities — Seattle  I believe — had  a project 
along  the  lines  of  Katimavik  that  was 
successful  a few  years  ago.  There  is  a group 
in  California  with  whom  we  have  an  ex- 
change and  who  are  involved  in  similar 
activities.  They  pay  their  volunteers  a 


minimum  wage;  we  don’t.  Then  there  are 
programs  in  some  developing  countries — 
Nigeria  and  Kenya  for  example.  We  also 
have  an  exchange  program  with  some  of 
these  countries  and  have  their  nationals 
back  to  work  with  us. 

Quarter:  So  organizations  like  CUSO, 
which  have  been  providing  service  to  third 
world  countries,  would  be  doing  some- 
thing similar  to  what  Katimavik  is  doing. 
Katimavik  is  trying  to  extend  this  notion  to 
Canada  itself. 

Cox:  I think  it  would  be  a mistake  to  look 
on  the  development  of  national  service  as 
an  outcome  of  the  particular  needs  of 
third  world  countries.  Those  countries  have 
different  needs.  But  if  you  look  at  the 
prototypes  in  terms  of  those  I suggested — 
several  of  which  are  in  the  United  States  but 
you  can  also  find  similar  ones  in  Scandina- 
vian countries  and  in  the  Netherlands — you 
will  see  these  activities  as  a form  of  training 
for  young  people  within  a highly  developed 
industrial  setting.  You  can  regard  them,  if 
you  like,  as  the  flip  side  of  voluntary  or 
compulsory  military  service. 

Quarter:  Canada,  of  course,  has  a very 
limited  military  contingent. 

Cox:  That’s  right.  And  bearing  in  mind  the 
sensitivities  of  the  French  and  the  English 
to  national  service,  to  come  up  with  a 
program  in  this  country  which  has  a military 
option  is  a real  achievement. 

Quarter:  One  of  the  concerns  that  many 
adults  express  about  young  people  today  is 
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their  lack  of  motivation  for  doing  physical 
work.  Is  this  part  of  the  effort  that  has  gone 
into  the  program — trying  to  make  young 
people  appreciate  the  value  of  physical 
work? 

Cox:  I think  that  the  great  majority  of 
young  people  who  come  to  the  program  are 
well  motivated  in  terms  of  physical  work. 
Certainly,  within  the  relatively  disciplined 
structure  of  Katimavik,  that  motivation  is 
encouraged.  If  someone  is  not  prepared  to 
work,  to  do  his  fair  share,  then  he  will  leave 
the  program  before  the  end — as,  indeed,  a 
number  of  participants  do. 

Quarter:  How  many  drop  out? 

Cox:  The  dropout  rate,  on  the  average,  is 
under  twenty  percent.  That’s  a fairly 
reasonable  success  rate.  But  there’s 
another  aspect  that  we  haven’t  yet  talked 
about.  We  are  planning  for  a greater 
emphasis  on  urban  projects.  We  haven’t  got 
much  experience  of  this  at  the  moment,  but 
we  are  planning  next  year  to  have  six  urban 
projects  in  the  Ontario  region — three  of 
them  in  Metropolitan  Toronto.  Within  the 
guidelines  of  physical  and  social  service 
now  provided,  there  may  be  a need  to 
review  some  of  the  emphases  of 
Katimavik — perhaps  to  specialize  in  some 
ways  for  the  urban  setting  and  to  provide 
more  service  within  the  sphere  of  volunteer 
social  work. 

Quarter:  Why  did  the  program  start  as  a 
rural  program?  Is  it  just  because  of  the 
philosophy? 

Cox:  I’m  not  sure  that  I know  the  whole 
answer  to  that  question.  I think  part  of  it 
was  the  personal  influence  of  Barney  Dan- 
son—  his  own  background  and  his  military 
career.  I think  an  influence  on  the  program 
was  the  Frontier  College  movement  in  the 
’30s  and  the  United  Will  College  movement 
in  the  ’60s.  The  outward-bound  philosophy 
was  influential,  and  the  belief  of  our  urban 
society  was  that  young  people  at  some  point 
in  their  lives  needed  that  kind  of  ex- 
perience. So  Katimavik  was  an  answer  to 
that  need. 

Quarter:  Where  does  the  name 
“Katimavik”  come  from?  And  what  does  it 
mean? 

Cox:  It’s  an  Inuit  word,  and  it  means  “the 
meeting  place.”  It  was  a compromise — a 
name  that  seemed  to  fit  everybody’s  aspira- 
tions for  the  program.  The  original  sugges- 
tion of  Barney  Danson  was  Operation 
Canada,  but  for  some  that  sounded  too 
military;  and,  of  course,  Katimavik  was  the 
meeting  place  for  young  people  at  Expo  67. 

Quarter:  Well,  we  seem  to  have  covered 
quite  a lot  of  ground.  Thankyou  very  much.D 


So  Maybe  I’m  on  Your  Side 

~ a response  to  Carl  Bereiter 


Chris  Nash, 

OISE  Northeastern  Centre 

Your  Orbit  article  last  Fall  ( Orbit  63) 
appeared  at  a time  when  I was  having  to 
admit  to  a strange  feeling  of  conflict.  I 
found  myself  cringing  inwardly  when  I was 
told  “The  teachers  all  want  to  hear  your 
philosophy.”  As  a philosophy  graduate, 
this  should  have  been  a nice  thing  to  hear; 
but  a simultaneous  translation  read  the 
request  as  “Don’t  ask  us  to  do  anything 
specific.  Don’t  even  make  us  think.  Just 
tell  us  what  you  think,  and  help  us  to 
believe” — as  though  eduction  were  a 
religion,  not  a rational  activity. 

Should  I admit  to  similar  emotional 
reactions  to  the  “vote  of  thanks”  which 
told  me  that  my  inservice  session  provided 
an  “interesting  insight  into  my  theoretical 
approach.”  Because  it  wasn’t  meant  to.  It 
was  meant  to  teach  how  to  achieve  specific 
learning  outcomes  with  children.  It  was 
meant  to  show  how  to  organize  classroom 
space  with  learning  objectives  in  mind, 
how  to  use  time  for  teaching  time  and  task 
management,  and  how  to  devise  student 
materials  so  that  a child’s  understanding 
grows  as  she  works  with  them. 

As  a starting  point  in  any  endeavour, 
sorting  out  our  philosophy  should  mean 
getting  straight  about  what  it  is  that  we 
want  to  do.  But  then  we  have  to  do 
something  about  it.  The  starting  point 
notion  may  be  why  the  typical  guideline  in 
education  begins  with  a statement  of 
philosophy.  It  could  be  saying  that  this  is 
important  stuff,  or  perhaps  it’s  just  a 
means  of  getting  the  philosophy  out  of  the 
way.  At  the  end  of  the  document,  we  find 
out  what  is  supposed  to  be  done  in  the 
classroom,  and  it  is  difficult  to  make  any 
connection.  We  are  given  images  of  the 
educated  learner  as  a “self-directed, 
self-motivated,  problem-solver,”  but  we 
are  adjured  to  provide  strict  discipline  for 
these  learners. 

So  the  idea  of  a philosophy  of  education 
has  become  lost  in  the  divorce  of  belief 
from  reality.  Our  beliefs  make  no  dif- 
ference to  what  we  do,  and  it  becomes  a 
waste  of  time  to  talk  about  them.  I have 
read  and  re-read  your  statements  about 
“polemical  ghosts.”  As  I look  around  at 
curriculum  meetings  and  inservice  ses- 
sions, I see  worried  people  who  insist  that 
someone  somewhere  is  insisting  that  all  of 
our  teaching  be  directed  to  pouring  facts 
into  the  empty  heads  of  our  students.  Our 
educational  practice  often  seems  to  be 


based  on  such  a view  — a view  which  is 
actually  expressed  by  many  teachers  and 
administrators.  And  when  we  evaluate 
learning,  we  stick  in  a straw  and  siphon 
back  some  of  the  facts.  I am  often  told  that 
slower  students  need  more  low-level 
factual  input  and  less  development  of 
processing  skills  than  do  brighter  ones.  It 
seems  to  me  that  your  polemical  ghost — 
the  belief  that  our  students  are  passive — 
haunts  my  field  experience  in  classrooms. 

I recently  responded  to  a group  of 
students  in  an  issues-oriented  develop- 
mental psychology  course  by  searching  the 
literature  for  readings  on  the  outcomes  of 
self-directed  learning.  There  was  quite  a lot 
of  material — polemical,  empirical,  and 
theoretical.  My  students  did  a standard 
issue  analysis  on  the  material  and  came 
back  with  a resounding  criticism:  it  was 
very  one-sided;  except  for  a couple  of 
poorly  designed  empirical  studies,  there 
was  nothing  in  the  selection  in  support  of 
passive  learning.  My  students  felt  I had 
been  unfair.  But  a computer  search  for 
advocacy  of  passive  learning  locates 
nothing.  I suppose  this  must  be  what  you 
mean  by  polemical  ghosts. 

There  are  no  people  out  there  writing  to 


persuade  us  against  active  learning,  but  the 
ghosts  still  haunt  the  classrooms — silently. 
They  lurk  between  the  gap  symbolized  by 
those  pages  about  ages-and-stages  and 
other  this-and-that,  between  philosophy 
and  practice.  We  do  not  believe  in  passive 
learners,  but  we  don’t  know  how  to  act  as 
though  we  don’t. 

That’s  why  I get  edgy  about  talking 
about  my  “philosophy.”  When  I say  that 
children  learn  by  acting  upon  ideas  and 
materials,  I don’t  encounter  disagreements. 
But  the  crunch  comes  when  we  realize  that 
what  we  do  does  not  jibe  with  our  stated 
beliefs  about  our  students.  Focussing  on 
abstractions  is  a way  of  avoiding  changing 
what  we  do,  of  learning  new  methods. 
Sitting  around  airing  confusions  about 
“structured”  and  “unstructured”  teaching 
gets  us  nowhere.  There  are  different  kinds 
of  structure,  but  if  one  more  person  talks 
about  my  “unstructured”  approach  . . .! 

No  effective  teaching  is  without  a structure 
related  to  its  immediate  function. 

So  some  of  my  colleagues  in  the  field 
may  be  surprised  to  find  me  saying  to 
you — “I’m  on  your  side.”  To  them  I would 
say  that  it’s  time  we  stopped  talking  about 
active  learning  and  started  practising  it.D 
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Adult 
Students 
in  our 
Schools 

Lome  Rachlis, 

Head  of  Adult  Education, 

Bathurst  Heights  Secondary  School 


What  on  earth  is  going  on  at  Bathhurst 
Heights?  The  student  assisting  the  cheer- 
leaders’ coach  is  a 50-year-old  woman. 
Several  students  aged  over  40  are  working 
on  the  year  book  and  school  newspaper; 
and  I have  chaperoned  a school  dance 
where  most  of  the  students  dancing  were 
older  than  I am. 

At  Bathhurst  Heights  Secondary  School 
in  North  York,  all  120  teachers  have  adults 
in  their  classes,  and  50  of  these  teachers 
have  at  least  one  adult-only  class.  Of  1600 
students  enrolled  in  the  school  this  year. 


over  800  are  adults  in  full-time  attendance, 
with  another  300  part-timers  taking  credit 
and  non-credit  classes  during  the  regular 
school  day. 

Until  five  years  ago,  there  were  practi- 
cally no  adults  in  schools  during  the  day 
anywhere.  Occasionally,  an  adult  might 
show  up  in  the  main  office  and  ask  about 
coming  back  to  school;  and  the  principal 
might  or  might  not  let  the  adult  in.  Few 
adults  came  back  to  school,  and  those  who 
did  usually  lasted  at  most  a few  months 
before  quietly  disappearing.  Outside  of 
Ontario,  this  is  still  the  case.  But  last  year, 
in  Ontario,  one  of  every  nine  high  schools 
had  at  least  20  adult  students,  adult 
students  being  those  over  age  18  and  out  of 
school  at  least  one  year.  In  total,  there 
were  about  4000  adults  enrolled  in  regular 
high  schools,  nearly  half  of  them  full  time. 
Another  6000  adults  were  taking  non-credit 
classes  for  adults  in  regular  elementary 
schools  during  the  school  day. 

There  is  no  compulsory  attendance  for 
adults,  and  adult  education  is  not  an 
obligation  of  Ontario  school  boards.  Why 
then  is  there  this  rapid  expansion  of 
daytime  adult  education  in  schools?  There 
is  currently  surplus  space  in  schools  as  the 
rooms  built  to  accommodate  the  Baby 
Boomers  begin  to  empty.  There  is  a 
corresponding  surplus  of  qualified 
teachers.  In  addition,  there  is  a growing 
acknowledgement  of  the  need  to  upgrade 
the  one  million  Ontario  adults  classified  as 
functionally  illiterate.  In  order  for  them  to 
become  functional,  to  be  removed  from  the 
welfare  rolls,  some  form  of  upgrading  and 
training  is  necessary.  And  in  Ontario, 
school  principals  still  have  a relatively 
large  degree  of  autonomy.  The  coincidence 
of  these  circumstances  at  a time  of 
economic  hardship,  a motivator  to  the 
under-educated,  explains  the  phenomenon 
of  adults  returning  to  school. 

Furthermore,  adults  tend  to  look  no 
higher  than  to  the  level  of  institution  they 
last  attended  when  they  seek  to  resume 
their  education.  People  with  some  ele- 
mentary or  secondary  education  look 
naturally  to  schools  when  they  think  about 
resuming  their  formal  education.  They  tend 
not  to  see,  or  even  to  consider,  a college  or 
university  as  a possible  place  for  their 
re-entry  to  formal  learning. 

The  Ontario  Situation 
In  the  75  Ontario  high  schools  with  20  or 
more  adult  students,  the  adults  are 
typically  enrolled  in  a small  number  of 
adult-only  classes,  usually  organized 
around  a core  of  Business  Education 
courses  and,  sometimes,  with  a work  study 
or  Cooperative  Education  work  placement 
to  give  them  practical  experience  in 
today’s  job  market.  Also  found  in  these 
schools  are  adult-only  physical  education 
classes,  typing,  art,  life  skills,  and  liter- 
ature classes.  Where  adults  are  integrated 
into  regular  classes,  they  are  usually 
present  in  small  numbers  and  are  scattered 
across  the  curriculum  in  senior  grades. 
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In  the  63  elementary  schools  with  adult 
classes,  the  adults  usually  attend  a few 
mornings  or  afternoons  a week  for  one  or 
two  hours  each  time,  taking  Adult  Basic 
Education,  English  as  a Second  Language, 
parenting,  arts  and  crafts,  or  fitness. 

Besides  the  10,000  adults  accounted  for 
above,  there  are  thousands  more  enrolled 
in  adult  schools.  Often  school  boards  make 
use  of  libraries,  apartments,  and  factories 
for  classrooms. 

The  initiative  for  developing  adult 
education  programs  in  schools  usually 
comes  from  individual  teachers  and 
department  heads  within  the  school  rather 
than  from  the  school  board  office.  One  or 
more  teachers  with  an  interest  in  adult 
education,  and  in  promoting  their  own 
courses,  are  most  often  the  spark  plug  and 
driving  force.  It  could  be  the  head  of 
the  art  department,  or  an  English  teacher, 
or  head  of  guidance,  and  has  sometimes 
been  the  principal  or  vice-principal.  But 
once  the  adults  are  in  the  school,  taking  the 
courses  set  for  them,  they  look  for  other 
courses  and  often  bring  a friend  to  enrol 
too. 

Bathurst  Heights’  Experience 
The  enrolment  of  regular  students  at 
Bathurst  Heights  Secondary  peaked  at 
2600  in  the  mid  1960s  and  has  been 
decreasing  ever  since.  It  is  now  about  800. 
During  this  enrolment  decrease,  the  ethnic 
mix  of  the  neighbourhood  changed 
considerably,  and  registration  in  courses 
changed  almost  exclusively  from  level  five 
(or  academic)  to  54  per  cent  level  four  and 
23  per  cent  level  three.  The  staff  became 
used  to  change.  In  fact,  the  only  thing  you 
could  count  on  was  change.  During  this 
time,  the  night  school  grew  from  1000 
registrations  in  a winter  evening  program 
to  over  4000  registrations  annually  during 
the  day  and  evening,  12  months  of  the 
year. 

With  this  background,  we  tried  an 
experiment  in  the  fall  of  1977.  I hired  one 
half-time  teacher  out  of  the  night  school  for 
one  class  of  adult  grade  9 and  10  academic 
upgrading  in  core  subjects.  Classes  were  to 
be  held  from  9 a.m.  to  noon  every  school 
day.  We  weren’t  sure  if  enough  people 
would  show  up  to  justify  running  the  class 
all  year,  but  we  were  prepared  to  let  it  run 
with  low  numbers  for  a few  weeks.  We 
didn’t  know  if  adults  who  would  enrol 
would  be  interested  in  accumulating  high 
school  credits,  but  guessed  that  they  would 
be  satisfied  with  grade  10  equivalency  as 
entrance  to  an  apprenticeship  program  to 
prepare  them  to  be  mature  students  at  a 
community  college.  The  first  day  of  school 
there  were  three  adults  in  the  classroom — 
the  teacher  and  two  adult  students  who  had 
come  to  sign  up  for  night  school  but 
preferred  daytime  once  they  heard  it  was 
available. 

By  the  end  of  that  first  September,  the 
class  was  full  and  we  had  a waiting  list. 

The  enrolment  has  doubled  every  year 
since.  Today  over  1000  adults  are  taking 


daytime  courses  in  the  school,  800  of  them 
as  full-time  day  school  students.  After  the 
initial  six-week  shakedown  period  each 
year , when  up  to  20  per  cent  of  the  adult 
registrants  drop  out,  almost  all  the 
remaining  adults  stay  to  finish  the  school 
year.  And  to  our  surprise,  80  per  cent  of 
our  first  year  students  return  for  a second 
year.  Almost  all  of  our  adult  students  are 
diploma  oriented,  a diploma  being  part  of 
their  long-range  career  goals. 

Undereducated  adults  approaching  school 
for  the  first  time  in  years  are  apprehensive. 
For  some  of  them,  it  may  have  taken 
weeks  or  even  months  to  get  up  enough 
courage  to  call  the  school  or  to  drop  in. 
School  may  have  unpleasant  memories  for 
them,  and  by  returning  to  school  they  are 
exposing  themselves  to  the  possibility  of 
failure  in  their  adult  lives  as  well.  Thus, 
our  first  contact  with  them  is  very 
important.  All  members  of  staff,  including 
secretaries  and  caretakers,  must  be  friend- 
ly and  knowledgeable.  Adults  are  volun- 
tary students  and  can  vote  with  their  feet. 

At  Bathurst  Heights,  80  per  cent  of  the 
adult  students  are  women,  most  of  whom 
are  in  their  late  20s  to  early  40s,  although 
we  do  have  adult  students  from  age  18  to 
75.  This  year,  for  the  first  time,  we  are 
seeing  more  young  men  enrolling  than  ever 
before,  a result  of  poor  economic  times. 

When  an  adult  calls  a school,  the  answer 
“Call  us  back  in  three  months  when  the 
new  semester  starts”  is  not  good  enough. 
The  adult  student  will,  often  as  not,  go 
away  and  not  come  back.  The  courage 
mustered  to  start  back  to  school  will 
dissipate  with  time.  At  Bathurst  Heights, 
we  invite  in,  within  two  or  three  days, 
anyone  who  calls  at  any  time  of  the  school 
year.  We  orient  them  to  the  school  system, 
assess  their  academic  level,  determine  their 
needs  and  wants,  and  place  them  in  some 
kind  of  program  all  year  round.  We  have 
formal  entry  to  credit  programs  in  Sep- 
tember and  January,  and  to  summer  day 
and  evening  classes  in  June  and  July. 
Between  these  entry  times,  we  run 
refresher  or  holding  classes  in  Adult  Basic 
Education,  with  continuous  intake  and 
with  a new  class  starting  every  few  weeks; 
but  we  will  also  arrange  entry  to  an 
on-going  credit  course  where  appropriate 
for  an  individual. 

The  intake  process  takes  one  week  for 
each  adult  and  requires  three  visits  to  the 
school  during  that  week.  During  the  first 
visit,  new  students  receive  an  orientation 
which  includes  a tour  of  the  school  by 
other  adult  students  plus  an  explanation  of 
how  the  school  and  the  school  system 
operate  today  and  what  returning  to  school 
is  likely  to  mean  to  them  and  to  their 
families.  They  are  interviewed,  their 
documents  accepted,  and  particulars  taken. 
During  their  second  visit  the  next  day,  they 
are  given  an  English  and  math  assessment, 
developed  by  our  own  teachers,  as  an  aid 
to  determining  their  present  academic  level 
and  to  help  place  them  in  an  appropriate 
program.  Since  testing  is  extremely  stress- 


ful to  returning  adults,  it  is  kept  to  a 
minimum  and  its  purpose  is  carefully 
explained.  Quite  often  the  initial  placement 
needs  to  be  adjusted  later,  after  students 
have  got  used  to  school  and  are  able  to 
demonstrate  their  true  academic  ability.  On 
their  third  visit  later  in  the  week — their 
assessments,  interviews,  and  goals  having 
been  reviewed — students  are  given  a 
personal  timetable.  The  intake  process  is  a 
key  part  in  the  adult’s  re-entry  to  formal 
learning. 

Adults  are  admitted  into  regular  courses 
until  the  end  of  September.  They  may 
begin  in  the  adult-only  grade  9/10  up- 
grading courses  until  Thanksgiving.  Be- 
tween Thanksgiving  and  Christmas,  they 
may  enter  the  refresher  classes  and  then 
begin  semestered  credit  classes  in  January. 
After  mid-February,  entrance  to  the  semes- 
tered courses  is  closed,  and  new  refresher 
classes  begin;  this  year  we  have  been 
seeing  20  to  30  new  adult  students  each 
week  between  formal  credit  entry  times, 
and  so  we  have  begun  a new  refresher 
class  every  few  weeks.  To  bridge  the 
summer  gap  (adult  students  being  eager  to 
start  right  away  and  to  plough  right  through) 
adult  day  and  evening  credit  and  Adult 
Basic  Education  courses  are  made  avail- 
able. 

Recruitment 

Schools  are  usually  provided  with  their 
clientele  through  compulsory  attendance 
legislation.  A high  school  knows  who  is 
coming  and  what  courses  they  will  be 
taking  the  previous  spring  for  each 
forthcoming  school  year.  Advertising, 
merchandising,  packaging,  marketing — all 
those  are  foreign  to  schools.  Adults, 
however,  are  outside  the  educational 
system.  If  you  want  them  to  come  to 
school,  you  have  to  find  some  way  to  reach 
them,  to  get  their  attention,  to  explain  what 
you  have  for  them  and  why  they  should 
come  for  it.  You  have  to  convince  them, 
and  once  they  are  in  school,  you  can’t 
make  them  stay  if  they  don’t  like  what  they 
find. 

Recruitment 

There  are  two  approaches  to  advertising 
daytime  adult  education;  direct  and  in- 
direct. Direct  contact  includes  ads  in 
newspapers  or  on  radio  and  TV,  press 
releases,  flyers  and  posters  in  libraries, 
stores,  and  community  centres,  letters  sent 
home,  leaflets  distributed  by  students  or 
Canada  Post,  and  so  on.  This  formal  direct 
contact  works  for  the  more  sophisticated 
adults,  those  who  attend  to  advertising, 
understand  it,  and  realize  that  it  has 
application  to  them.  These  are  the  adults 
who  take  daytime  courses  for  personal 
enrichment  or  who  have  the  maturity  and 
academic  background  to  handle  a senior 
grade  course. 

For  the  million  Ontario  adults  with  less 
than  grade  9 education,  including  a quarter 
million  with  less  than  grade  5.  you  need 
indirect  contact.  Once  you  have  some  adult 
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students,  they  will  provide  the  necessary 
word-of-mouth  communication.  Until  then, 
you  should  make  direct  contact  with  social 
workers,  YMCA/YWCA  career  counsel- 
lors, Canada  Employment  counsellors,  and 
educators  running  other  adult  education 
programs  in  schools  and  in  community 
colleges  who  are  already  in  touch  with  the 
potential  clientele.  Also,  make  sure  the 
other  schools  in  your  district  know  about 
your  adult  program,  and  tell  the  telephone 
receptionist  at  the  school  board  office. 

Special  Considerations 
Once  a school  decides  to  recruit  and  admit 
adult  students,  the  question  of  who  should 
teach  them  arises.  There  are,  of  course, 
those  innovators  who  are  eager  for  adult 
students.  But  some  teachers  don’t  want  to 
teach  adults  in  their  day  school  classes, 
and  some  teachers  aren’t  good  at  it.  The 
approaches  needed  with  adults  are  dif- 
ferent from  those  that  they  may  have  used 
successfully  with  adolescents.  Having 
adults  and  adolescents  in  the  same  class 
can  be  trying,  especially  if  there  are 
significant  numbers  of  adults:  one  or  two 
blend  in;  more,  and  they  do  not.  The 
teacher  may  want  to  treat  the  adults 
differently  in  recognition  of  their  maturity, 
life  experience,  and  outside  commitments, 
but  the  teenagers  are  there,  working 
toward  the  same  credit.  It  is  not  always 
easy  to  know  what  to  do. 

Adult  students  come  from  a wide  range 
of  backgrounds,  many  of  them  different 
from  those  of  the  regular  students  and  from 
that  of  the  teacher.  They  have  a role  in 
society,  and  they  have  definite  ex- 
pectations about  their  return  to  school. 
They  want  to  know  why  you  are  asking 
them  to  do  something,  because  (as  is 
yours)  their  time  is  precious.  They  want 
each  lesson  to  relate  to  the  real  world. 

They  turn  to  their  teachers — the  pro- 


fessionals they  see  every  day  and  come  to 
trust — for  informal  and  time-consuming 
counselling.  Life  skills  become  a part  of 
every  class  as  the  adult  re-leams,  or  learns 
for  the  first  time,  how  to  organize  time  and 
resources,  how  to  attend  to  others,  how  to 
behave  in  a group  situation,  and  how  to 
study  and  absorb  and  cope  with  evaluation. 
The  practice  of  continuous  intake  can  be 
particularly  difficult  for  the  classroom 
teacher  as  new  students  keep  appearing 
over  the  first  four  or  five  weeks  of  each 
class.  And  night  school  experience  does 
not  appear  to  be  relevant  to  day  school 
with  adults;  the  situations  are  very 
different,  as  are  the  students.  There  does 
not  seem  to  be  any  formal  preparation 
available  for  teachers  who  are  to  take  adult 
students  into  their  classes,  except  for  the 
advice  of  other  teachers  who  have  already 
taught  them.  There  is  a need  in  this  area 
for  professional  development. 

Adult  students  are  serious  about  their 
return  to  education,  are  highly  motivated, 
and,  with  few  exceptions,  cause  no 
discipline  problems.  They  will  sometimes 
ask  what  the  rules  are  so  that  they  can 
follow  them — a refreshing  question  for  a 
vice-principal  to  be  asked.  But  they  are 
demanding  of  the  teacher’s  attention  to  the 
point  where  the  academic  curriculum  may 
be  forgotten.  The  typical  high  school 
teacher,  with  150  to  200  students  passing 
his  or  her  way  every  timetable  cycle, 
cannot  relate  personally  to  each  student  in 
each  class.  Adult  students  want  recognition 
as  persons,  not  just  as  a part  of  a chemistry 
or  music  class.  They  want  to  participate 
actively  in  the  educational  process  and  to 
relate  to  the  teacher  as  more  than  an 
authority  figure.  We  have  had  marvellous 
results  hiring  teachers  with  elementary 
school  experience,  because  the  elementary 
teacher  relates  to  the  whole  student,  seeing 
a smaller  number  for  a longer  period  of 


time,  and  brings  this  expectation  to  the 
adult  education  experience. 

In  most  of  the  75  Ontario  high  schools 
with  adult  classes,  the  adult  program  runs 
smoothly,  providing  a service  for  50  to  75 
local  adults  and  having  almost  no  impact 
on  the  rest  of  the  school.  At  Bathurst 
Heights  Secondary  School,  with  half  of  the 
student  body  being  adults,  major  accom- 
modations for  adult  students  have  been 
made.  For  example,  the  master  timetable 
schedule  has  been  altered  so  that  the 
meeting  time  for  any  given  class  is  more 
consistent.  There  is  no  timetable  roll  for 
any  class  from  morning  to  afternoon.  This 
allows  adult  students  to  accommodate 
babysitters  or  jobs  or  other  outside 
commitments.  The  school  provides  an 
adult  study /lounge  where  adult  students 
may  smoke,  buy  and  consume  hot  and  cold 
drinks,  use  typewriters  or  the  telephone, 
socialize,  and  get  away  from  the  teenagers. 
There  is  daycare  available  through  the 
school’s  Preschooler  Observation  Program 
set  up  as  a field  site  for  parenting  students. 
Metro  Community  Services  provides  a 
full-time  on-site  social  worker  for  in- 
dividual and  group  counselling,  making 
referrals  and  providing  benefits  and  sub- 
sidies. Curriculum  and  methodology,  par- 
ticularly in  the  grade  9/10  upgrading  year, 
have  been  adjusted  and  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  adult  students.  For  example,  there 


is  more  individual  and  group  work. 

Many  adult  students  take  Cooperative 
Education  with  work  placements  in  the 
afternoon.  Many  adult  students  take  five 
courses  (no  lunch  period)  and  leave  the 


school  at  1:15  p.m.  for  a part-time  Co-op 
Ed  job  or  a job  of  their  own.  This  skews 
class  loading  to  the  morning  periods, 
straining  the  school’s  resources  before  1:15 
p.m. 

But  these  are  problems  that  can  be 
overcome.  We  have  found  that  having 
adult  students  has  made  the  school  a 
vibrant  place  for  all  of  our  students,  an 
exciting  and  challenging  place  for  teachers, 
and  a direct  benefit  to  members  of  the 
taxpaying  public. 


What  Bathurst  Heights  Secondary 
School  has  done  is  not  something  that 
other  schools  might  want  to  do.  But  any 
school  can  open  its  doors  to  adults,  make 
them  welcome,  serve  them  well,  and  profit 
from  the  experience.  Adults  serve  as  role 
models  for  younger  students  and  are 
good-will  ambassadors  to  the  community. 
The  best  advice  I can  give,  based  on  what 
we  have  done  and  seen  in  the  past  seven 
years,  is  twofold:  start  small,  and  take 
small  steps.  This  allows  you  to  test  the 
waters  both  for  the  clients  who  might 
respond  and  for  the  operation  of  the 
school.  If  innovations  don’t  work  out  and 
the  steps  have  been  small,  you  can  go  back 
and  try  again  without  too  much  disruption 
and  with  experience  to  support  you. 
Having  adults  attend  your  school  can  be  a 
challenge,  but  it  is  also  a refreshing, 
rewarding,  and  worthwhile  experience. □ 


The  Renewal  of  Secondary  Education 

in  Ontario:  A Reaction 


The  Renewal  of  Secondary  Education  in 
Ontario  (RSEO — or  ROSE  as  it  is 
commonly  called)  was  presented  to  the 
public  in  November  1982,  and  it  is  now 
possible  to  determine  the  main  implications 
of  this  document.  The  media  coverage  at 
the  time  of  its  release  did  little  to  inform 
the  public  beyond  drawing  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  government  had  decided  to 
make  some  major  policy  changes  based  on 
the  findings  of  the  Secondary  Education 
Review  Project  (SERP).  Indeed,  the  media 
seemed  to  use  the  occasion  to  denounce 
education  and  educators,  including  the 
Ministry,  without  really  examining  the 
available  data — data  which  could  have 
given  their  comments  a more  realistic 
slant.  The  observations  below  lead  to  a 
quite  different  perspective  on  ROSE.  In 
short,  while  it  is  true  that  the  denunciation 
of  education  in  general  is  popular  with  the 
public  and  therefore  popular  with  the 
media,  it  is  not  true  that  the  denunciation  is 
always  warranted.  From  the  perspective  of 
the  present  reviewer,  a more  accurate 
assessment  of  Ontario  education  would  be 
that  it  is  deserving  of  praise. 

The  popular  view  that  the  errors  of  the 
’60s  have  led  to  the  deterioration  of 
education  in  the  ’70s  and  ’80s  seems  to 
have  gained  the  support  and  the  thinking  of 
many  professional  educators.  In  contra- 
diction to  this  view,  however,  the  findings 
of  the  Interface  Study  of  1977  (see 
Summary  Report)1  and  of  other  serious 
research  studies  conducted  during  the 
same  period  (see  Weinstein  and  Wahl- 
strom)2  clearly  demonstrated  to  be  false 
the  popular  belief  that  students  do  not 
learn  as  much  in  present-day  schools  as 
they  did  in  the  past.  Furthermore,  the 
Interface  Study  showed  that  school  marks 
had  the  same  capability  of  predicting 
university  success  as  the  previous 
centrally  set  Departmental  examinations. 
Thus  the  two  most  important  arguments  in 
the  public  criticism  of  schools — declining 
student  performance  and  lower  standards 
of  examination — are  known  to  be  without 
substance.  It  is  fortunate  indeed  then  that 
both  the  personnel  in  the  SERP  enterprise 
and  those  responsible  for  the  ROSE 
document  understood  the  available  re- 
search data.  Consequently,  they  have  not 
been  stampeded  into  policy  changes  which 
would  have  threatened  to  reverse  some  of 
the  educational  gains  Ontario  has  made  in 
the  past  decade,  and  they  have  taken  care 
to  create  new  policies  that  capitalize  on 
some  of  the  enterprises  of  the  ’70s  (like  the 
Ontario  Assessment  Instrument  Pool — 
OAIP)  which  may  make  progress  in  the 
'80s  somewhat  easier. 


Howard  Russel! 

Curriculum  Department,  OISE 

Course  Prescriptions 
The  first  policy  change  introduced  by 
ROSE  increases  the  number  of  prescribed 
courses  required  by  all  secondary  school 
students  in  Ontario.  Such  a change  is 
consistent  with  the  public  mood  in 
returning  to  the  earlier  days  of  more 
prescription.  There  are  two  basic  ob- 
servations worthy  of  note.  The  first 
concerns  the  amount  of  real  change  in 
typical  secondary  schools  that  resulted 
from  the  relaxation  of  prescription  follow- 
ing the  introduction  of  the  credit  system 
during  the  ’70s  and  is  now  thought  to  be 
reversed.  A thorough  review  of  this  issue 
was  presented  to  the  public  in  1974  with 
the  publication  of  the  HS1  studies.  The 
allegations  of  deteriorating  quality  in  the 
students’  subject-selection  decisions  were 
examined,  and  W.  G.  Fleming,  in  his 
summary  report , noted  that  despite 
the  newly  introduced  freedom  to  select 
courses  of  study  and  combinations  of 
subjects,  the  vast  majority  of  schools  and 
students  seemed  to  carry  on  with  the  same 
business-as-usual  practices  that  had  pre- 
vailed prior  to  the  introduction  of  the  credit 
system  (see  Fleming)3.  There  were  some 
schools,  however,  which  explored  all  the 
possibilities  for  change  offered  by  the 
credit  system,  and  undoubtedly  there  were 
some  students  who  took  full  advantage  of 
the  opportunities  which  the  then  “new” 
policies  offered.  The  impact  of  such 
creative  decision-making  is  documented  by 
Laxer,  Traub  and  Wayne, 4 in  their 
HS1  Study  report,  which  focussed  on 
the  programs  in  five  carefully  selected 
Ontario  secondary  schools.  Their 
comment  was  that  the  students  in  the 
highly  progressive  school — the  one  which 
capitalized  most  on  the  provisions  of  the 
credit  system — seemed  to  be  engaged  in  a 
program  with  essentially  the  same  level  of 
academic  demand  as  the  programs  offered 
in  the  other  secondary  schools.  The  more 
recent  research  reported  by  Weinstein  and 
Wahlstrom  involved  careful  scrutiny  of 
student  course  selections  in  about  5000 
cases,  and  their  conclusion  is  similar: 
students  have  not  changed  their  pattern  of 
choice. 

The  other  side  of  the  prescription  issue  is 
rarely  raised  in  public  but,  in  my  opinion,  it 
is  the  most  significant.  Prescription  by  the 
Minister  or  by  the  Provincial  Government 
is  a mechanism  which  may  block  a student, 
his  parents,  his  teachers,  and  his  com- 
munity from  following  a program  which 
they  jointly  agree  is  in  the  best  interests  of 
the  student,  the  school,  and  the  com- 
munity. When  the  issue  is  worded  in  this 
way,  it  raises  the  kind  of  "call  to  arms" 


that  most  newspapers  seem  anxious  to  pick 
up  and  defend  and  would  surely  appeal  to 
an  enlightened  public  in  its  popular 
campaign  to  guard  against  “1984”  and 
“Big  Brother.”  In  such  circumstances,  it  is 
strange  that  provincially  imposed  restric- 
tions are  demanded  by  the  media  and  the 
public,  and  equally  strange  that  an 
enlightened  Ministry  should  yield  to  such 
pressure.  I can  only  surmise  that  based  on 
the  HS1  studies  and  other  studies,  the 
Ministry  realizes  that  such  prescription  will 
not  really  effect  much  change.  In  other 
words,  I suggest  that  those  responsible  for 
the  ROSE  report  knew  precisely  what  they 
were  doing — very  little. 

Higher  Standards 

The  second  major  pronouncement  of 
ROSE  is  that  clearer  and  more  demanding 
standards  will  be  introduced  throughout 
the  Ontario  secondary  schools.  This  part  of 
the  report,  and  in  particular  the  public 
discussion  of  it,  is  just  as  bewildering  to  me 
as,  on  the  face  of  it,  that  about  prescribed 
courses.  The  public  wants  higher 
standards — that  is  clear.  It  also  wants  more 
people  to  be  more  highly  educated  and,  in 
particular,  more  graduates  with  more 
marketable  skills.  That  these  two  wishes 
are  in  conflict  is  evidently  not  understood 
by  the  public.  Fortunately  it  was  under- 
stood by  the  SERP  team,  who  recognized 
that  the  consequence  of  raising  the 
performance  standards  in  Ontario  secon- 
dary schools  would  be  to  reduce  the 
proportion  of  students  who  successfully 
completed  the  secondary  school  program. 
Therefore,  to  achieve  the  second  wish — 
namely,  that  of  increasing  the  proportion  of 
graduates — would  require  the  lowering  of 
standards.  No  wonder,  then,  that  there  is 
confusion. 

The  complexities  of  the  standards  issue 
are  immense  and  require  elaboration 
beyond  the  scope  of  the  present  article. 

The  SERP  team  has  given  every  indication 
that  it  took  into  account  these  complexities 
and,  although  its  resulting  recom- 
mendations may  be  unpopular  with  the 
public  and  the  media,  they  are,  in  my 
opinion,  defensible.  The  public  and  the 
media  want  both  higher  standards  and 
higher  student  retention,  but  they  are 
unaware  that  the  consequence  of  pursuing 
such  incompatible  goals  will  be  the 
creation  of  real  problems — as  opposed  to 
the  imagined  variety  currently  dominating 
media  coverage  of  ROSE. 

Abolition  of  Grade  13 

Perhaps  the  most  publicized  issue  in  the 
ROSE  document  is  the  abolition  of  Grade 
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13.  The  public  seems  to  want  to  get  rid  of 
Grade  13  because  it  is  seen  to  cost  money 
and  because  most  other  provinces  are 
surviving  without  it.  But  what  the  public 
fails  to  understand  is  that  its  wishes  for 
greater  student  retention  and  for  higher 
performance  standards  are  likely  to  conflict 
with  the  wish  to  abolish  Grade  13.  It  is 
clear  that  the  SERP  team  made  a serious 
effort  to  clarify  such  problems.  No  similar 
effort  has  been  made  in  ROSE,  and  hence 
the  public  remains  unenlightened.  On  the 
basis  of  the  SERP  analysis,  it  was  clear 
that  Grade  13  possessed  a number  of 
strengths  which  the  public  would  be 
unwilling  to  abandon.  These  included  an 
unusually  high  level  of  coverage  of 
sophisticated  subject  content  in  the  ad- 
vanced program  and  an  unusually  high  rate 
of  participation  — that  is,  high  retention. 
Thus  the  indiscriminate  removal  of  Grade 
13  could  lead  to  less  coverage  of  content 
and  low  retention,  a real  problem  about 
which  the  public  could  be  truly  indignant. 

It  is  very  much  to  the  credit  of  both  the 
SERP  team  and  the  formulators  of  the 
ROSE  document  that  they  have  skillfully 
arranged  to  “abandon”  Grade  13  without 
really  giving  up  the  positive  outcomes  it 
fostered.  Their  chosen  mechanism  for 
achieving  this  is  the  Ontario  Secondary 
School  Diploma.  This  new  diploma,  which 
is  to  be  awarded  to  future  graduates  of 
Ontario’s  secondary  schools,  has  no 
provision  for  Grade  13  as  such.  However, 
for  university-bound  students  there  is 
specification  of  six  Ontario  Academic 
Credits  which  will  most  assuredly  parallel 
current  Grade  13  programs.  As  a con- 
sequence of  the  newly  proposed  scheme, 
the  university-bound  student  of  the  future 
may  choose  24  credits,  plus  the  six  Ontario 
Academic  Credits,  and  thereby  prepare  for 
entrance  to  university  after  only  twelve 
years  of  school.  The  fact  is,  however,  that 
a few  students  are  able  to  accomplish  the 
same  feat  in  twelve  years  under  the  present 
system,  and  hence  the  question  arises  as  to 
whether  a larger  proportion  of  students  will 
be  able  to  prepare  themselves  for  uni- 
versity in  twelve  years  under  the  new 
system. 

To  try  to  answer  that  question  (and  only 
time  will  provide  a definite  answer),  we 
have  to  ask  another:  Will  the  student  in  the 
proposed  system  learn  more  or  less  or  the 
same  amount  of  material  as  the  student  in 
the  existing  system?  Here  the  answer  is  a 
little  clearer.  Presumably  the  student  will 
learn  about  the  same.  It  would  appear, 
then,  that  for  the  top  students — perhaps 
five  percent  or  so — the  two  systems  will  be 
no  different.  The  twenty-five  percent  or 
so  of  Ontario  students  who  presently  take 
Grade  13  in  thirteen  (or  more)  years 
constitute  the  majority  of  the  Grade  13 
population.  It  looks  as  though  for  them  it 
will  be  “business-as-usual”— just  as  it  will 
be  for  the  more  select  group  who  take  only 
twelve  years.  The  typical  “advanced” 
students  will,  in  many  instances,  proceed 
through  an  advanced-type  program  for 
twelve  years,  and  this  may  result  in  their 


acquiring  the  new  diploma  OSSD.  How- 
ever, in  order  to  qualify  for  university 
entrance,  these  students  will  need  an  extra 
year,  or  portion  of  a year,  to  complete 
successfully  the  six  Ontario  Advanced 
Credits.  Both  common  sense  and  research 
information  suggest  that  if  the  coverage  of 
content  is  roughly  the  same  in  both  the  old 
and  the  new  systems  and  if  participation  or 
retention  is  the  same,  then  the  overall 
consequence  of  the  new  program  for  the 
typical  Grade  13  student  will  be  similar  to 
the  old.  Thus  the  officially  designated 
Grade  13  will  be  eliminated  but  the  real 
substance  of  the  program  will  be  pre- 
served. Such  a plan  is  commendable 
because  most  of  the  competing  alternatives 
are  destined  to  lead  to  real  problems  which 
the  Province  can  ill  afford  to  create. 

What  happens  to  the  students  who  do 
not  prepare  for  university  or  other 
post-secondary  studies  is  an  important 
issue.  Such  students  constitute  the  major- 
ity of  Ontario  youngsters,  and  now  they 
are  going  to  receive  a newly  named 
document  when  they  complete  their  twelve 
year  program.  In  the  past  they  received  the 
Secondary  School  Graduation  Diploma 
(SSGD),  and  in  the  future  they  will  receive 
the  Ontario  Secondary  School  Diploma. 
There  are  bound  to  be  more  changes  for 
these  students  than  the  words  in  the  name 
of  their  diploma.  However,  it  is  not  yet 
clear  what  these  changes  will  be,  and 
hence  there  is  no  way  to  speculate  about 
the  consequences. 

Developing  Curriculum  Guidelines 
In  spite  of  the  business-as-usual  flavor  of 
the  proposed  changes  considered  above, 
there  is  nevertheless  a fundamental  prop- 
osal within  ROSE  which  possesses  the 
potential  for  effecting  change  in  the  long 
term.  It  is  the  decision  to  follow  the 
direction  of  a newly-proposed  guideline  for 
the  development  of  guidelines — namely, 
“Curriculum  Policy:  Review-Develop- 
ment-Implementation” of  September, 

1982.  This  policy  document  envisages  a 
cycle  of  program  review,  guideline 
development,  and  implementation  which 
incorporates  the  main  findings  of  most 
recent  research,  thereby  ensuring  that  both 
the  officially  stated  goals  of  education  and 
performance  data  from  the  schools  will  be 
integrated  with  programming  decisions.  It 
may  be  ludicrous  that  plans  could  be 
proposed  without  making  connections,  but 
a careful  study  of  current  practice  in 
program  development  around  the  world 
reveals  that  neither  officially  stated  goals 
nor  officially  mandated  performance  data 
are  very  closely  related  to  actual  classroom 
practice.  The  proposed  policy  for  Ontario 
is  well  founded,  and  it  should  be  given  high 
priority.  It  could  be  the  most  significant 
contribution  of  ROSE. 

The  essence  of  proposed  policy  may  be 
illustrated  by  a circle  with  three  segments: 
one  segment  for  review,  one  for  develop- 
ment, and  one  for  implementation  of  the 
guideline  in  question.  The  fact  that  the 
figure  is  a circle  foreshadows  the  claim  that 


the  process  can  begin  at  any  point  in  the 
circle.  Regardless  of  where  the  process 
begins,  it  eventually  gets  to  the  point  of 
review,  which  focusses  on  both  the 
officially  stated  goals  and  the  performance 
data  pertaining  to  the  achievement  of  these 
goals.  Broad  consensus  on  this  one  feature 
of  the  plan  seems  assured,  and  this  one 
feature  is  enough  to  warrant  high  praise  for 
the  new  policy. 

Once  the  guideline  goals  are  set  and  the 
assessment  instruments  are  devised,  the 
development  process  can  begin. 
“Development”  is  the  next  segment  of  the 
circle  after  “Review.”  Development  work 
in  curriculum  has  a long  history,  and  in 
spite  of  some  inadequacies  of  accepted 
procedures,  there  is  good  reason  to  expect 
that  suitable  curriculum  guidelines  can  be 
produced  by  standard  methods.  Such 
curriculum  guidelines  constitute  official 
government  policy  about  what  is  to  be 
taught  and  not  taught,  and  these  cur- 
riculum guidelines  will  be  based  entirely  on 
the  goals  set  in  the  “review”  stage  of  the 
cycle. 

The  “Implementation”  stage  follows 
“Development,”  and  if  current  research 
can  be  trusted,  then  it  is  clear  that  the 
implementation  stage  is  unlikely  to  prosper 
using  existing  methods.  Schools  in  Ontario, 
and  in  other  jurisdictions  as  well,  do  not 
seem  to  have  had  much  success  in 
implementing  curriculum  guidelines:  there 
is  considerable  variation  in  the  extent  of 
implementation  from  school  to  school,  and 
there  are  often  significant  gaps  between  the 
intended  program  and  the  implemented 
program.  However,  if  the  model  proposed 
in  ROSE  is  actually  introduced  in  Ontario 
and  if  the  implementation  phase  is  fully 
deployed  in  Ontario’s  schools,  then  the 
prospect  for  productive  change  is  increased 
and  the  need  for  popular  but  dysfunctional 
change  is  diminished. 

In  summary,  the  ROSE  Report  is  a timely 
document  which  offers  reasonable  hope  of 
improving  Ontario  education.  It  has  av- 
oided the  attractive  error  of  reversing 
presumed  mistakes  of  the  past  and, 
instead,  has  ensured  that  the  strengths  of 
the  existing  system  are  preserved.  At  the 
same  time,  it  has  provided  a novel 
mechanism  by  which  changes  that  are 
really  needed  to  improve  educational 
service  in  Ontario  can  be  created,  tested, 
and  implemented.  □ 
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In  the  June  1981  issue  of  Orbit,  a group  of 
four  of  us  reported  on  an  OISE  investiga- 
tion which  described  how  most  fairy  tales 
are  essentially  vehicles  for  conveying 
wisdom  from  one  generation  to  another. 
The  wisdom  thus  conveyed  is  primarily 
moralistic  and  emphasizes  the  qualities  of 
character  that,  when  manifested,  result  in 
either  positive  or  negative  consequences. 
For  example,  a fairy  tale  may  be  seen  as  an 
entertaining  vehicle  which  points  to  the 
consequences  of  either  lying  or  truthful- 
ness. In  addition,  we  found  that  many  fairy 
tales  go  beyond  the  mere  identification  of  a 
moral  lesson  to  the  more  difficult  problem 
of  developing  the  positive  qualities  needed 
to  overcome  various  human  predilections. 

In  our  previous  article,  we  noted  how 
fairy  tales  managed  to  convey — through 
rich  imagery — many  of  life’s  difficulties 
symbolically,  yet  in  a clear,  simple  fashion. 
Because  of  this,  we  suggested  that  teachers 
could  lead  children  to  see  what  changes  are 
necessary  for  the  protagonists  in  fairy  tales 
to  overcome  their  difficulties.  From  there, 
we  suggested  that  teachers  could  assist 
children  to  see  how  similar  changes  might 
be  helpful  to  them  in  their  own  lives. 

Following  up  on  our  earlier  study,  a 
group  of  us  surveyed  numerous  fairy  tales 
with  a view  to  identifying  moral  themes 
based  on  the  personal  qualities  of  the  tale’s 
characters.  Our  intention  was  to  single  out 


Illustration  from  "Sweet  Porridge",  the  Grimm's  fairy  tale  on  which  the  story, "The  Magic 
Pot",  is  based.  Osborne  Collection  of  Early  Children's  Books,  Toronto  Public  Library. 


one  story  rich  in  themes  with  which  to 
develop  more  specific  curriculum  mate- 
rials. We  would  like  to  share  with  Orbit 
readers  what  we  learned  about  recognizing 
the  many  themes  in  fairy  tales,  how  to 
develop  exercises  to  illustrate  these  themes, 
and,  most  important,  how  to  proceed  from 
reading  and  discussions  of  themes  to 
helping  children  recognize  those  positive 
qualities  within  themselves  that  they 
perceive  as  valuable  in  the  tales.  We 
also  explore  how  to  promote  the  expres- 
sion of  these  positive  qualities  within  the 
classroom  and  school  environment. 

As  a part  of  our  study,  we  worked  with 
Mrs.  Neilson’s  first  and  second  grade  class 
at  Joyce  Public  School,  North  York,  where 
we  tried  out  a number  of  the  classroom 
activities  we  had  developed  around  a single 
fairy  tale. 

Our  experience  of  working  with  the 
assumption  that  focussing  on  positive 
personal  qualities  is  a fruitful  way  to  assist 
positive  personal  growth  has  been  a 
rewarding  and  valuable  exercise  with 
children  and  adults.  The  following  is  a brief 
discussion  of  some  of  the  underlying 
assumptions  we  make  about  people,  and 
some  principles  of  action  which  are  implied 
by  these  assumptions. 

Self-awareness 

To  begin  with,  we  assume  people's 
actions  are  a reflection  of  those  aspects  of 
themselves  with  which  they  are  identified 
at  any  given  moment.  These  identifications 
represent  only  a portion  of  a person's  total 
personality,  and  people  tend  to  shift  from 
one  to  another  small  identity  automatically 
in  relation  to  the  changing  aspects  of  the 
flow  of  life.  Each  small  identification 
represents  slightly,  or  sometimes  dras- 
tically. different  attitudes,  skills,  be- 
haviors, and  qualities.  By  becoming  more 
aware  of  ourselves  and  our  other  identities 
at  a given  moment,  we  can  respond 
creatively  and  with  greater  inclusiveness  of 
our  total  self  to  a situation.  A useful  way  to 
assist  a person  increase  awareness  of  self 
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and  increase  the  possibility  of  a creative 
response  is  by  sensing  or  contacting  the 
more  abstract  concept  of  a personal  quality 
of  self  that  is  relevant  to  the  moment  rather 
than  an  awareness  of  a more  concrete 
behavioral  response.  That  is,  to  relate  to  a 
quality  such  as  courage  brings  a greater 
sense  of  self  than  it  does  to  focus  on  a 
particular  behavior  without  the  awareness 
of  the  qualities  portrayed  by  the  behavior. 

These  principles  emphasize: 

a)  the  potential  value  of  increasing  self- 
awareness  in  the  ongoing  flow  of 
experiencing  life 

b)  increasing  the  number  of  positive 
personal  qualities  which  we  can  identify  in 
ourselves,  thus  leading  to  the  development 
of  a generally  positive  self-concept 

c)  combining  self-awareness  with  aspects 
of  a positive  self-concept,  thereby  increas- 
ing the  likelihood  of  a more  satisfying 
creative  expression  of  one’s  self  in  any 
given  moment. 

Teachers  who  would  like  to  experiment 
with  our  suggested  use  of  fairy  tales  for 
developing  the  awareness  of  positive 
personal  qualities  in  their  students  may  find 
the  following  three  statements  useful. 

• The  positive  quality  is  identified  from  the 
behavior  of  the  characters  in  the  stories 

• The  quality  is  assumed  to  exist  in  the 
individual  character  in  a more  general  form 
than  a set  of  behaviors  as  an  attitude  or 
value 

• The  quality  takes  on  a social  value  on 
the  basis  of  the  many  behavioral  forms  that 
each  individual  creates  to  manifest  the 
quality. 

In  developing  classroom  activities  around 
fairy  tales,  we  hope  students  will  be  able  to 
identify  some  of  their  own  positive 
qualities  and  to  increase  their  “ownership” 
of  these  qualities.  At  the  same  time,  we 
hope  students  will  develop  a more 
thorough  understanding  of  the  nature  of 
various  positive  qualities.  Through  extract- 
ing the  meaning  of  a quality  from  behavior, 
the  students  will  develop  a set  of 
behavioral  examples  plus  an  understanding 
of  the  abstract  meaning  of  the  content.  By 
identifying  themselves  with  a quality, 
students  will  have  gathered  a set  of 
examples  of  behaviors  which  express  the 
quality  in  certain  situations  and  with  a 
deeper  sense  of  meaning  from  which  to 
respond  creatively  to  situations  as  an 
expression  of  who  they  are,  now  that  this 
quality  forms  a part  of  their  self-concept. 
The  more  examples  of  the  expression  of 
the  quality  and  the  wider  the  variety  of 
situations  in  which  the  quality  can  be  seen 
as  relevant,  then  the  greater  will  be  the 
chances  that  this  aspect  of  self  will  be 
included  as  each  student  creatively  ex- 
presses himself  (or  herself)  in  the  moment. 

Fairy  tales  are  treasure  troves  of  themes 
relevant  to  children’s  (and  adults’)  lives. 
Even  the  simplest  tale  offers  a multitude  of 


themes  and  ideas  that  can  be  explored  and 
developed  later  in  a classroom.  No  doubt 
the  wealth  of  themes  is  a deciding  factor  as 
to  which  fairy  tales  have  survived  the  test 
of  time,  and  which  can  be  heard  repeatedly 
with  a sense  of  satisfaction  rather  than 
boredom.  It  is  important  to  realize  that  all 
the  themes  in  a story  are  not  readily 
apparent  on  a single  reading  or  to  a single 
reader.  Our  experience  in  attempting  to 
uncover  a story’s  themes  can  serve  as  a 
good  illustration  of  this  point. 

When  we  began  our  work  in  this  area, 
our  first  task  was  to  choose  a fairy  tale  on 
which  to  focus.  Each  of  us  read  the  same 
story  and  looked  for  the  themes  and  ideas 
it  contained.  A week  later,  we  met  and 
pooled  our  findings.  We  were  repeatedly 
surprised  at  how  this  group  effort  magni- 
fied the  number  of  themes  in  even  the 
simplest  story.  For  this  reason,  we  believe 
it  would  be  well  worth  a teacher’s  time  to 
work  with  at  least  one  other  person 
(another  teacher?  or  spouse?)  in  this  initial 
phase  of  discovering  the  potential  of  a 
single  story.  Of  course,  a teacher  will 
probably  not  choose  to  develop  all  the 
themes,  but  it  is  useful  to  be  aware  of 
them.  It  seems  likely  that  the  more  themes 
interwoven  in  a story,  the  greater  the 
number  of  children  who  will  find  that  story 
inherently  interesting,  even  on  repeated 
hearings  of  it. 

The  Magic  Porridge  Pot 

When  we  first  read  The  Magic  Porridge 
Pot  individually  (sometimes  referred  to  as 
Sweet  Porridge  or  The  Magic  Pot ) none  of 
us  thought  it  was  much  more  than  a rather 
nice  little  story.  But  as  we  took  turns 
reporting  the  themes  we  had  found  within 
it,  we  became  amused  and  then  amazed  at 
their  number  and  variety.  Here,  briefly,  is 
the  story: 

A starving  young  girl  looks  in  vain  for 
food  in  the  forest.  An  old  woman  appears 
and  gives  her  a pot  capable  of  magically 
producing  infinite  quantities  of  “sweet 
porridge.”  She  tells  the  girl  the  precise 
words  to  start  and  stop  the  pot,  and  warns 
her  not  to  forget  them.  The  girl  takes  the 
pot  home  and,  from  then  on,  she  and  her 
mother  are  well  fed.  When  the  girl  is  out 
one  day,  the  mother  feels  hungry  and  sets 
the  pot  to  work,  but  she  forgets  how  to 
stop  it.  The  house  and  then  the  entire 
village  fill  with  porridge  before  the  girl 
returns  and  stops  the  pot  with  the  correct 
phrase.  From  then  on,  the  entire  village 
has  enough  to  eat. 

Below,  we  list  the  major  themes  that  we 
found  in  this  story,  together  with  our 
comments  about  how  teachers  might 
develop  classroom  discussion. 

Bravery — The  girl  went  alone  into  the 
forest;  she  did  not  run  away  from  the 
strange  old  woman.  What  other  ways  can 
we  be  brave? 

Cooperation  and  Responsibility  in 
Work — The  girl  apparently  went  volun- 


tarily into  the  forest  to  try  to  find  food  for 
herself  and  her  mother. 

Magic — The  old  woman  magically  ap- 
peared, and  the  pot  was  magic.  Magic  is  a 
fascinating  concept  to  children.  There  are 
still  unexplained  occurrences  in  our  mod- 
em world  today,  and  it  is  useful  for 
children  to  know  that  we  cannot  find 
scientific  reasons  for  everything.  The  value 
of  spiritual  beliefs  could  also  be  explored. 

Gifts  and  “ Stewardship ” — We  concen- 
trated on  this  multifaceted  theme  and,  in 
particular,  on  the  idea  that  we  are  not 
given  such  gifts  as  kindness  and  friend- 
liness to  keep  but  rather  to  share  with 
others.  Details  of  our  approach  are  given 
later  in  this  article. 

Following  Instructions — The  girl  had  to 
remember  how  to  work  the  pot. 

Child  Assisting — The  girl  was  more  compe- 
tent at  doing  something  than  the  parent. 

Balance,  Harmony — There  can  be  too 
little  or  too  much  of  something,  or  there 
can  be  the  right  amount. 

Control  vs.  Powerlessness — The  girl  was 
able  to  control  the  pot  but  her  mother  was 
not.  As  the  porridge  filled  the  house  the 
mother  was  helpless  to  stop  it.  Young 
children  are  quite  familiar  with  these 
feelings,  and  may  enjoy  expressing  them 
openly  in  various  “safe”  ways. 

Community  and  Cooperation — In  a poor 
village  such  as  that,  cooperation  of 
everyone  makes  life  better  for  all.  For 
example,  if  the  girl  had  already  shared  her 
knowledge  and  the  pot,  a neighbor  could 
have  run  in  and  stopped  it  before  the  house 
was  swamped  with  porridge. 

Crisis — Perhaps  a new  concept  for  young 
children  to  explore.  Crises  do  not  neces- 
sarily end  badly;  sometimes  they  provide 
the  stimulus  to  make  people  stretch  their 
abilities,  work  harder  and,  perhaps,  in- 
crease their  involvement  with  others. 

No  doubt  even  more  themes  could  be 
squeezed  out  of  this  “simple”  story,  but 
we  hope  the  list  above  gives  an  idea  of 
what  may  be  possible.  However,  we  must 
add  that  we  chose  this  particular  story 
because  of  its  surprising  wealth  of  themes. 
The  few  others  we  looked  at  had  a variety, 
but  not  this  rich. 

Our  Classroom  Experience 
In  our  investigation  we  worked  with 
groups  of  children  ranging  in  age  from  four 
to  nine.  In  every  case  the  fairy  tale  was 
read  aloud  to  the  group  and  then  a 
discussion  followed.  This  was  quite 
successful  as  a procedure  and  certainly 
generated  enthusiasm  and  interest  in  the 
story  so  that  the  discussions  and  exercises 
tMt  followed  were  lively  and  stimulating. 

We  were  particularly  interested  to  find 
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out  how  well  our  discussion  questions  to 
the  Joyce  Public  School  children  helped 
them  in  identifying  qualities  of  personal 
character  displayed  in  the  story,  and 
further,  how  well  they  could  extrapolate 
the  themes  of  The  Magic  Porridge  Pot  to 
their  own  life  experiences.  On  the  whole, 
these  students  were  quite  adept  at  identify- 
ing and  labelling  qualities  from  themes  and 
seemed  to  enjoy  the  activity.  Their  ability 
to  relate  the  themes  in  the  fairy  tale  to  their 
own  lives  was  more  difficult  but,  over  a 
period  of  several  days  of  activities  and 
discussion,  it  appeared  that  every  student 
was  able  to  use  some  of  these  ideas. 

As  mentioned  earlier,  we  developed  an 
extensive  list  of  possible  themes  for 
classroom  exercises  that  related  to  the 
fairy  tale.  We  certainly  suggest  that 
teachers  will  find  it  worthwhile  to  take 
some  time  to  explore  the  tales  and  identify 
major  themes.  Following  this,  teachers  can 
then  develop  a series  of  useful  questions 
for  the  classroom  discussions. 

In  the  case  of  The  Magic  Porridge  Pot, 
we  chose  to  look  first  at  the  theme  of 
identifying  one’s  own  qualities  and  gifts. 

We  then  explored  ways  that  these  qualities 
and  gifts  could  be  given  and  shared  with 
others.  In  the  story,  a young  girl  was  given 
the  gift  of  a magic  porridge  pot.  We 
discussed  how  certain  personal  qualities, 
talents,  and  skills  that  each  of  us  possess 
are  similar  to  that  of  a gift.  We  developed 
the  question  of  what  personal  qualities  the 
girl  and  her  mother  possessed  to  enable 
them  to  use  the  gift  usefully  and  appro- 
priately, and  what  personal  qualities 
interfered  with  the  proper  use  of  the  gift. 

Then  we  led  the  students  into  an 
exercise  of  identifying  their  own  “gifts” 
and  also  some  of  their  own  positive 
qualities.  During  this  activity,  the  children 
often  identified  personal  qualities  of 
character  as  gifts  such  as  friendliness.  In 
most  cases,  the  quality  contained  a social 
implication  — as  in  the  case  of  friendliness 
— and  we  therefore  encouraged  the 
students  to  develop  the  theme  that  one’s 
positive  qualities  can  be  gifts  to  others. 
However,  by  doing  this,  we  probably 
contributed  to  some  confusion  later  as  we 
emphasized  that  personal  qualities  of 
character  can  be  developed  by  one's  own 
efforts  in  contrast  to  other  personal 
qualities  such  as  height,  keen  eyesight,  or 
quickness,  which  are  less  subject  to  change 
by  deliberate  effort  and,  therefore,  appear 
more  like  gifts.  In  the  case  of  viewing 
positive  qualities  of  character  as  gifts,  our 
class  activities  emphasized  identifying 
behaviors  which  affect  others  as  the 
evidence  for  the  possession  of  the  quality. 

At  this  point,  we  would  like  to  share 
specific  examples  of  experiences  with  Mrs. 
Neilson’s  class  to  illustrate  some  of  our 
ideas. 

We  began  the  discussion  by  asking 
concrete  questions  related  to  our  chosen 
theme  which  were  designed  to  help  the 
children  feel  at  ease.  For  example,  “What 
was  given  to  the  little  girl?”  “What  was 
she  told  to  do  with  the  gift  that  the  old 


woman  gave  to  her?”  Our  questioning  then 
shifted  toward  helping  the  students  with 
the  more  difficult  task  of  identifying 
themes.  The  following  is  an  example  of 
how  we  accomplished  this. 

Question:  “What  did  the  little  girl  have  to 
do  to  get  the  magic  gift?” 

Answer:  “She  had  to  go  into  the  forest.” 
Question:  “What  was  the  forest  like?” 
Answer:  “It  was  dark  and  scary.” 

Question:  “What  did  she  have  to  have  to 
go  into  the  forest?” 

Answer:  “She  had  to  have  courage,  to  be 
brave.” 

A series  of  questions  and  answers  of  this 
type  enabled  the  children  to  identify  a 
number  of  the  main  personal  qualities  that 
they  saw  manifested  in  the  story.  We  found 
it  useful  to  move  from  the  identification  of 
a quality  toward  further  development  of  its 
meaning.  Therefore,  following  the  last 
answer  given  in  the  above  example,  we 
asked  the  group,  “What  does  courage 
mean?”  One  child’s  response  which 
illustrates  a useful  understanding  was, 
“When  you  do  something  scary  and  others 
are  scared  to  do  it.”  Another  example  of 
this  occurred  during  the  class  discussion  on 
courage  when  the  leader  asked,  “Can  you 
think  of  a time  when  you  had  courage  to  do 
something  good  and  something  magic 
happened?”  One  child’s  answer  was, 
“helped  someone  and  we  became  friends.” 

In  the  discussion  following  the  use  of  the 
fairy  tale  to  help  develop  concepts  of 
personal  qualities,  we  encouraged  the 
students  to  reflect  upon  themselves  more 
generally:  we  pursued  the  idea  of  personal 
qualities  as  gifts.  In  response  to  the 
question,  “Courage  is  a gift.  What  other 
gifts  like  this  do  you  have?”  We  got  many 
others  — sharing,  helping,  friendship,  and 
love. 

We  adhered  to  the  following  guidelines: 

1 . Limit  the  discussion  or  questioning  to 
twenty  minutes  and  follow  with  a related 
activity. 

2.  Use  open-ended  questions  as  much  as 
possible.  Use  questions  starting  with 
“what”  or  “how.” 

3.  Attempt  to  utilize  the  children’s  re- 
sponses in  developing  a theme.  That  is, 
anticipate  that  there  will  be  a series  of 
questions  and  answers  before  a satisfactory 
understanding  can  be  achieved. 

4.  Try  to  use  questions  which  help  the 
children  to  focus  on  their  feelings,  at- 
titudes, values,  and  qualities. 

Here  are  some  of  the  activities  which 
proved  most  successful  and  illustrate 
further  our  suggestions  in  number  one  of 
the  above  guidelines. 

Day  1 — Following  the  initial  reading  of  the 
story  and  preliminary  discussion,  we  asked 
the  children  to  draw  a picture  of  the  part 
they  liked  the  best. 

Day  2 — Following  a more  extensive  dis- 
cussion period  in  which  the  theme  associat- 


ing gifts  and  personal  qualities  was 
explored,  we  directed  the  children  to 
imagine  a shape  which  depicted  the 
individual  qualities.  We  instructed  each 
child  to  cut  out  his  or  her  own  shape  and  to 
paste  it  on  a mural,  thus  producing  a class 
collage  of  qualities.  Some  examples  of  this 
were; 

Courage  Friendship  Helping 

Day  3 — We  asked  each  child  to  find 
pictures  of  his  or  her  own  qualities  from 
magazines:  to  cut  them  out;  and  to  make 
his  or  her  own  collage. 

Further  Suggestions 

Additionally,  teachers  may  want  to  con- 
sider the  following  activities  to  help 
children  develop  a sense  of  their  own 
positive  qualities: 

1.  Have  the  children  role-play  parts  of  the 
story  and/or  qualities  depicted  in  the  story. 

2.  Have  the  children  make  “badges”  with 
the  name  of  their  personal  quality,  wear 
the  “badge,”  and  exhibit  the  “quality” 
during  the  school  day.  Two  possible 
exercises  following  this  are: 

(a)  Have  each  child  pair  up  with  a friend 
who  has  the  same  quality,  and  have  each 
find  out  how  the  other  uses  or  expresses 
the  quality. 

(b)  Have  each  child  pair  up  with 
someone  who  has  a quality  he  would  like 
to  have  himself.  Ask  the  children  to  share 
within  the  pairs  how  they  might  help  each 
other  to  develop  the  qualities. 

3.  Start  a “Magic  Gift  Mail  Box.”  Ask  the 
children  to  acknowledge  a “gift”  someone 
has  shared  by  writing  a note.  Then  have 
the  children  mail  their  notes  via  the 
“Magic  Gift  Mail  Box.”  For  example, 
“Dear  John,  I liked  your  gift  of  kindness 
when  you  helped  me  with  my  work.” 

4.  Provide  a “Magic  Pot”  filled  with 
“gifts”  in  the  form  of  pieces  of  paper 
naming  different  qualities.  Have  the  chil- 
dren take  turns  choosing  a “gift”  from  the 
pot  and  then  act  out  the  “gift”  for  the 
others  to  guess  what  it  is. 

5.  Have  the  class  decide  on  quality  for  the 
week.  Exercises  for  the  entire  week  can  be 
devoted  to  gaining  further  understanding  of 
this  quality.  Exercises  such  as  writing 
stories,  poems,  drawing  pictures,  role-play- 
ing, or  seeing  a film  with  a good  example  of 
the  quality  being  expressed  can  be  used. 

6.  Have  the  children  make  a cut-out 
picture  of  a quality  they  believe  a parent 
possesses.  Let  each  child  take  home  the 
picture  to  give  to  his  or  her  parent  as  a gift. 

These  are  just  a few  of  many  possible, 
exciting,  and  worthwhile  exercises  that  can 
be  developed. 

We  hope  that  in  this  article  we  have  been 
able  to  expand  the  ways  in  which  fairy 
tales  can  be  understood.  We  also  hope  that 
some  of  our  ideas  for  class  activities  aimed 
at  helping  children  to  develop  more 
positive  images  of  themselves  w ill  be 
useful.  □ 
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HIGH-RISK  KIDS  AND  THE 


P.  D.  Macintosh, 

Queen  Elizabeth  Collegiate  and  Vocational 
Institute,  Kingston 

Some  years  ago,  I was  vice  principal  of  a 
high  school  and  dealt  with  a boy  I’ll  call 
Jimmy.  He  was  rebellious  toward  all  authori- 
ty, could  not  get  along  with  his  family  or  his 
peers  and,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  was  not 
particularly  pleasant  to  look  at  or  to  be  with. 

When  I left  that  school  to  go  to  another, 
Jimmy  was  involved  in  an  incident  that  re- 
sulted in  the  deaths  of  two  other  kids,  and 
he  was  sent  to  jail  for  three  months.  Con- 
sequently, I was  quite  surprised  to  have 
Jimmy  walk  in  to  see  me  at  my  new  school 
the  very  morning  of  his  release  from  jail.  We 
had  never  been  very  close  (except  during 
altercations)  and  since  I was  quite  busy 
doing  something  seemingly  important,  I 
merely  shook  his  hand,  wished  him  well,  and 
got  rid  of  him. 


He  went  home  and  killed  himself. 

And  in  the  days,  the  weeks,  the  years 
thereafter,  I would  say  to  myself  (as  I still  do) 
“But  we  never  really  liked  each  other  very 
much.” 

It’s  possible — even  likely — that  I could 
have  done  something  that  day  for  Jimmy 
which  might  have  put  off  the  inevitable  a 
while  longer.  But  it’s  also  likely  that,  what- 
ever I might  have  done,  it  would  not  have 
been  effective  because  Jimmy  was  really 
doomed  from  birth  or  shortly  after.  It  was 
already  too  late. 

But  there  does  not  have  to  be  the  growing 
number  of  Jimmy  s that  there  are.  By  apply- 
ing intervention  at  the  proper  time — in  early 
childhood — we  can  change  society  so  that 
the  infant  Jimmys  have  a better  chance  to 
lead  happy,  productive  lives. 

Jimmy  was  a “high-risk”  kid — one  who 
experiences  little  or  no  love  throughout  his 
or  her  life,  seldom  enjoys  happiness  or  suc- 
cess, is  involved  with  violence,  is  frequently 
a menace  to  himself  and  to  others,  and  will 
probably  be  either  dead  or  in  prison  by  the 
age  of  twenty-two. 

“Problem”  kids  are  more  moderate  ver- 
sions of  the  high-risk  kid  and,  while 
also  increasing  in  numbers,  they  do 
present  possibilities  for  salvaging 
so  as  to  become  responsible, 
if  not  productive,  adults. 
“High-risk”  parents  are 
those  who,  predictably, 
will  raise  high-risk 
and  problem  children; 


and  it  is  here  worth  noting  that  high-risk 
adults  seemingly  produce  kids  at  a much 
higher  reproductive  rate  than  the  rest  of  the 
population. 

Misery,  unhappiness,  hopelessness,  con- 
tinual failure,  anger  at  society  and  life  are  all 
characteristics  common  to  these  three  cate- 
gories of  children  and  adults. 

“But  we  never  really  liked  each  other  that 
much.” 

Intervention 

For  decades,  society  has  been  treating  the 
Jimmys  of  our  world  after  they  have  become 
high  risk.  Probably  the  best  research  into 
this  (in  terms  of  evaluation  procedures,  sizes 
of  study  and  control  goups,  and  time  frame) 
is  the  McCord  evaluation  of  the  Cam- 
bridge-Somerville  Youth  Study1,  done 
thirty  years  after  termination  of  a treatment 
program  involving  over  500  subjects.  Here, 
the  combined  efforts  of  the  community  ’ s ex- 
perts (school  staff,  social  workers,  nurses, 
doctors,  Boy  Scout  and  Big  Brother  or- 
ganizations, probation  workers,  etc.)  dxdnot 
produce  treatment  and  help  that  resulted  in 
long-term  improvement  in  the  lives  of  the 
subjects.  On  the  contrary,  there  was  evi- 
dence of  disturbing  negative  effects.  The 
subjects  were  more  likely  to  commit  a sec- 
ond crime,  to  become  alcoholics,  to  suffer 
serious  mental  illness,  to  experience  high 
blood  pressure  or  heart  trouble,  and  to  die 
young.  They  also  tended  to  have  occupa- 
tions with  lower  prestige  and  to  find  their 
work  dissatisfying. 

Intervention  programs  apparently  risk 
damaging  the  individuals  they  are  designed 
to  assist. 


“It’s  Too  Late  . . 

You  may  recently  have  read  about  the 
psychiatrist  who  had  been  working  with 
psychopathic  inmates  at  a hospital  for  the 
criminally  insane.  After  seven  years  of  little 
or  no  success,  he  quit,  having  come  to  the 
belief  that  it  was  too  late,  at  that  stage,  to 
cure  those  patients.  (More  about  that  doctor 
later.)  Or,  depending  on  where  you  live  or 
what  you  do,  you  may  have  talked  to  a peni- 
tentiary counsellor  or  guard,  a judge,  or  a 
probation  officer,  and  been  told  that,  for  a 
growing  percentage  of  the  people  they  deal 
with,  it’s  too  late  to  do  anything  to  help 
them. 

If  you  were  interested,  you  might  perhaps 
have  sought  out  the  views  of  the  youth  squad 
of  the  police  force  in  your  community  and 
discovered  that,  for  the  most  part,  they  too 
are  depressingly  disillusioned — that,  as  far 
as  they’re  concerned,  there  is  little  hope  for 
more  and  more  of  the  teenage  kids  in  your 
area.  You  might  have  found  too,  if  you 
checked,  that  this  despair  is  shared  by  a lot 
of  the  agencies  and  individuals  whose  mis- 
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sions  are  to  help  juveniles  to  become  respon- 
sible adults.  I’m  referring  here  to  social 
workers,  school  attendance  counsellors, 
church  groups.  Big  Brothers,  Big  Sisters, 
group  home  workers,  public  health  nurses, 
and  on  and  on.  Social  work  of  this  kind  is 
becoming  a boom  industry,  one  whose 
workers  process  far  too  many  failures  for 
these  initially  caring  people  to  feel  good 
about  the  job  they’re  doing.  And  again  the 
common  refrain  is:  “It’s  too  late!” 

Talk  to  the  older,  experienced  people  in 
this  business  (if  you  can  find  any — there’s 
such  a high  turnover).  If  your  community  is 
smaller  than  10,000,  you’ll  be  told  that 
many  of  their  clients  are  the  children  of 
people  they  tried  to  help  twenty  years  ago, 
and  they  expect  eventually  to  be  seeing  the 
grandchildren.  The  family  names  are  notori- 
ous in  smaller  communities.  Failure  seems 
to  guarantee  failure,  and  in  greater  num- 
bers— in  multiples,  actually. 

By  now,  if  you’re  like  most  of  us,  you’re 
looking  for  somebody,  or  some  segment  of 
society,  or  some  institution  to  blame,  and 
the  logical  target  may  be  the  schools,  be- 
cause they  spend  a lot  of  time  (and  a lot  of 
your  money)  supposedly  teaching  these  kids 
to  become  good  citizens.  After  all,  that’s 
their  job  isn’t  it?  You  might  even  decide 
(you’re  so  worked  up)  to  run  for  the  board  of 
education  so  that  you  can  really  tell  those 
teachers  off,  get  them  to  quit  wasting  so 
much  effort  on  history  and  geography  and 
phys  ed.  Well,  that’s  one  thing  school  board 
trustees  learn  in  a hurry — that  by  the  time 
the  secondary  schools  get  those  kids,  it’s  too 
late.  In  fact,  by  the  time  the  elementary 
schools  get  those  kids,  it’s  too  late — and  the 
problem  is  getting  worse. 

You’re  into  it  now.  You’re  starting  to  be 
more  aware  of  what’s  happening,  and  with  a 
rising  sense  of  fear  and  frustration  you  read 
the  crime  reports  in  the  newspapers  and 
magazines.  The  statistics  are  such  that,  if 
you  passed  grade  10  math,  you  begin  to  think 
that  crime  is  becoming  the  norm,  that  soon 
the  majority  of  people  in  your  community 
will  be  criminals  and  that,  perhaps  in  twenty 
years  or  so,  they’ll  be  taking  over  your 
world.  And  you  may  be  right. 

Take  a good  look  at  the  amount  of 
money — your  tax  money — being  spent  on 
building  penitentiaries  and  operating  them; 
onjuvenile  and  adult  courts  and  the  prosecu- 
tion process;  on  police  and  probation  of- 
ficers; on  restitution  to  victims  of  crimes;  on 
children’s  aid  societies;  on  ministries  of  cor- 
rectional institutions  and  community  and 
social  care;  on  court  homes,  group  homes, 
and  half-way  houses;  on  school  attendance 
counsellors,  vice  principals,  special  school 
counsellors,  and  special  needs  classes;  on 
welfare  payments  of  all  sorts.  Ask  all  the 
people  involved,  and  yourself,  if  they,  you, 


we,  are  winning.  Surely,  all  these  dollars,  all 
those  people,  are  going  to  stop  this  obviously 
growing  problem? 

Many  of  those  experts  will  freely , eagerly, 
and  sadly,  admit  that  they  can  do  little.  If 
you’re  feeling  a bit  upset  by  now,  imagine 
what  it’s  like  for  them.  Most  of  them  got  into 
the  business  because  they  felt  strongly  about 
kids  and  people,  and  the  many  failures  they 
experience  cause  them  to  either  give  up  and 
quit  or  just  keep  plugging  along  with  a few 
successes  and  take  the  money.  Even  that 
psychiatrist  mentioned  earlier  gave  up;  but 
at  least  he’s  now  trying  to  do  something 
about  the  situation  where  it  will  do  the  most 
good.  He  learned  one  important  thing  about 
his  patients:  all  of  them  had  lacked  love  in 
the  first  three  years  of  their  lives. 

Maybe  that’s  the  clue.  Perhaps  there  is  a 
common  cause  for  all  these  social  problems 
that,  until  now,  did  not  seem  to  have  a con- 
nection— magnifying  at  such  a rate  that 
“normal”  productive  members  of  society 
will  soon  become  a minority  supporting  an 
ever-growing  segment  of  the  population.  Un- 
less we  find  a solution,  the  end  result  could 
very  well  be  anarchy — total  breakdown  of 
the  structures  and  the  relationships  that 
permit  us  to  enjoy  secure  and  productive 
lives. 

Lest  you  think  the  foregoing  smacks  too 
much  of  scare  tactics  or  unwarranted  hys- 
teria, let  me  give  you  a few  statistics  from 
which  you  yourself  can  project  a picture  of 
our  society  ten  years  hence: 

The  number  of  Criminal  Code  offences 
reported  by  police  passed  the  two  million 
mark  in  1980,  increasing  9.8  per  cent  over 
1979.  (Remember,  there  are  only  about  23 
million  of  us  in  this  country,  and  such  per- 
centage increases  are  common  every  year — 
though  1980  was  a pretty  bad  year.)  During 
the  same  period,  robberies  involving 
weapons  other  than  firearms  rose  24.9  per 
cent,  and  robberies  involving  firearms  went 
up  15.5  per  cent.  This  is  Canada  we’re  talk- 
ing about,  and  our  population  is  not  growing 
at  anywhere  near  such  rates. 

In  the  United  States,  in  1931,  the  average 
age  of  prisoners  in  the  penal  institutions  was 
38;  in  1971  the  average  age  was  26.  The  youth 
(10  to  17)  population  of  that  country  rose  20 
per  cent  from  1960  to  1979,  but  their  arrest 
rate  went  up  94  percent. 

Our  criminal  courts  are  running  so  far  be- 
hind that  a charged  person  may  have  to  wait 
a year  to  be  tried.  (What  if  it  were  you,  and 
you  were  innocent?)  Our  prisoners  are  hav- 
ing extra  beds  installed  in  cells  that  were  not 
designed  to  accommodate  more  people.  One 
of  the  first  statements  Ronald  Reagan  made 
when  he  became  president  of  the  United 
States  was  that  he  intended  to  build  two  bill- 
ion dollars  worth  of  new  prisons. 

Where  will  it  end? 


The  New  Epidemic 

Few  of  us  are  old  enough  to  remember  the 
polio  epidemics  we  used  to  have  in  North 
America  in  the  thirties  and  early  forties. 
Every  summer,  great  numbers  of  people, 
young  people  especially,  would  come  down 
with  this  dreaded  disease,  and  most  who  did 
would  either  die  or  be  crippled  in  varying 
degrees  for  life.  Polio  was  so  common  and  so 
severe  that  parents  hesitated  to  permit  their 
children  to  attend  such  events  as  circuses 
and  movies,  where  there  was  more  likeli- 
hood of  their  picking  up  the  virus  from  the 
crowds. 

Treatment  of  the  affliction  was  limited  to 
what  we  would  now  term  “bandaid”  ap- 
proaches. Nonetheless,  vast  sums  of  money 
were  expended,  even  though  the  end  result 
was  frequently — at  best — a life  of  deformity 
accompanied  by  crutches,  braces,  and  iron 
lungs  (to  keep  you  alive,  if  that’s  what  you 
really  wanted  and  had  the  money).  . . . Until 
a disproportionately  small  sum  of  money 
was  directed  to  research  and,  seemingly 
miraculously  at  the  time,  a fellow  by  the 
name  of  Salk  produced  a vaccine  that  virtual- 
ly eliminated  the  disease  from  the  continent 
within  a few  years. 

I submit  that  we  are  now  in  the  throes  of  a 
new  epidemic,  one  that  we  are  only  starting 
to  perceive  as  such,  instead  of  what  has 
been,  up  to  now,  regarded  as  a number  of 
relatively  unconnected  individual  social 
malaises.  Its  symptoms?  Violent  crime,  de- 
linquency, lack  of  a clear-cut  morality,  sex 
replacing  love,  kids  dropping  to  lower  levels 
of  difficulty  in  schools,  family  breakups,  pa- 
rents unable  to  control  their  children,  kids 
experiencing  economic  and  emotional 
deprivation,  single  parents  who  have  lost 
hope  and  self-esteem,  kids  who  know  and 
accept  that  they  are  failures. 

In  spite  of  the  billions  of  dollars  we’re 
spending,  not  too  many  people  are  being 
cured.  For  hundreds  of  thousands,  drugs, 
alcohol,  and  television  have  become  the 
braces  and  iron  lungs  of  survival.  Many 
choose  not  to  continue.  The  suicide  rate  for 
teenagers  alone  has  increased  300  to  400  per 
cent  in  the  last  twenty  years.  It  should  be 
obvious  that  the  current  treatment  approach 
is  ineffective  and  misdirected  for  many  of  the 
victims. 

The  New  Vaccine 

The  focal  points  for  the  application  of  the 
new  therapy  are  the  child  during  its  nine 
months  of  gestation  and  the  first  three  years 
of  its  life,  and  the  people — especially  the 
mother — most  influential  in  its  development 
throughout  that  time.  Researchers — from 
Burton  White  (The  First  Three  Years)2  to  E. 
T.  Barker  (Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Children)*  to  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Health.  Welfare  and  Science  (Child at 
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Risk)4 — are  becoming  more  and  more  de- 
finite in  their  advocacy  of  this  early-years 
approach.  But,  although  the  target  is  easily 
identifiable,  the  means  of  getting  at  it  are 
diverse  and  numerous;  the  vaccine  is  com- 
posed of  many  ingredients,  some  of  which 
are  hard  to  swallow. 

Burton  White  has  demonstrated,  quite 
conclusively,  that  ‘ ‘once  a child  reaches  two 
years  of  age,  his  primary  social  orientation 
has  been  established  . . . and  what  happens 
between  the  ages  of  three  and  six  years  is  but 
a refinement  of  these  achieved  abilities 
rather  than  the  emergence  of  new  ones.  It  is 
not  easy  to  change  a three-year-old.”  It  has 
also  long  been  acknowledged  that  poor  pre- 
natal care  can  seriously  affect  the  health  of 
the  newborn  in  ways  that  prevail  throughout 
life.  In  short  what  the  child  becomes  as  an 
adolescent  and  as  an  adult  is  greatly  de- 
pendent upon  both  its  physical  condition  at 
birth  and  the  parenting  it  receives  during  its 
first  three  years. 

Contributing  to  the  increasing  number  of 
high-risk  kids  are  the  many  teenage  girls  who 
now  become  pregnant,  give  birth,  and  decide 
to  keep  their  infants  (as  90  per  cent  of  them 
now  do).  In  1976,  in  Ontario  alone,  9301 
children  were  bom  to  unwed  mothers.  If 
these  young  girls  cannot  guarantee  to  look 
after  their  health  during  their  pregnancies,  if 
they  lack  the  resources  to  raise  the  children, 
if  they  have  no  parenting  knowledge  and 
skills,  should  they  have  the  right  to  virtually 
promise  a life  of  misery  to  their  offspring? 
Should  they  indeed  be  allowed  to  keep  their 
babies  after  birth?  Some  judges  have  di- 
rected the  Children’s  Aid  Society  to  remove 
babies  from  their  mothers  in  extreme  cases, 
but  society  generally  prefers  to  wait  sixteen 
to  twenty  years  and  then  put  the  one-time 
babies  in  prison.  Thanks,  Mom.  Thank  you, 
too.  Society. 

A second,  and  probably  major,  source  of 
doomed  kids  are  those  people  who  have  be- 
come single  parents  without  ever  expecting, 
intending,  or  wishing  to  be — who  became  so 
as  the  result  of  desertion,  separation,  or  di- 
vorce. Those  who  have  not  experienced  the 
dissolution  of  a marriage  have  scant  concept 
of  how  hard  it  is  to  maintain  one’s  self- 
esteem in  the  process  of  a marriage  break- 
down and  after,  if  one  is  unable  to  support 
oneself  or  one’s  children.  If  one  has  a young 
family,  no  job  skills,  and  nothing  to  live  on 
but  government  handouts,  it  becomes 
virtually  impossible  to  retrain  for  the  work 
world — especially  when  free  child  care  is 
also  lacking.  The  parent’s  perceived  inade- 
quacy eventually  spurs  loss  of  respect  in  the 
eyes  of  the  kids,  and  this,  in  turn,  makes  it 
increasingly  difficult  for  the  parent  to  control 
them.  We  need  about  fifty  times  the  child- 
care facilities  we  now  have,  with  fees  estab- 
lished according  to  ability  to  pay,  to  enable 
single  parents  to  become  self-respecting  citi- 
zens again. 

Parenting  knowledge  and  skills  have  tradi- 
tionally been  learned  from  our  parents,  who 
acted  as  role  models.  But  now  that  11  per 
cent  of  all  families  are  headed  by  only  one 
parent  (usually  the  mother),  and  now  that 


both  parents  in  even  two-parent  families  are 
most  often  working,  the  parenting  role  mod- 
els are  no  longer  as  numerous  or  as  effective. 
These  days,  young  people  simply  do  not 
have  the  opportunities  to  learn  how  to  be 
good  parents  themselves — and  they  won’t, 
unless  something  is  done  about  it. 

So  society  at  large  will  have  to  assume 
another  educational  function — that  of  teach- 
ing parenting.  There  will  have  to  be  compul- 
sory education,  in  the  early  years  of  the  sec- 
ondary schools  at  least,  on  how  to  be  better 
marriage  partners  and  how  to  be  better  and 
happier  parents.  As  it  stands  right  now,  41 
per  cent  of  parents  find  the  raising  of  their 
children  to  be  a ‘‘frustrating  and  negative 
experience.”5 

Parenting  and  self-esteem  courses  need  to 
become  at  least  as  accepted  and  desirable  in 
the  community  as  prenatal  programs  have 
been  over  the  last  fifteen  years  or  so,  and 
preferably  they  should  be  directly  linked  to 
them  as  a logical  extension.  Since  it  is 
generally  middle  and  upper  income  people 
who  participate  in  such  voluntary  self-im- 
provement programs,  parent-child  drop-in 
centres  should  be  established  in  selected 
elementary  schools  to  encourage  low-in- 
come  parents  to  associate  with  others  with 
similar  needs.  Such  centres  could  foster  the 
development  of  parenting  skills  and  self- 
esteem, along  with  the  growth  of  social  skills 
in  the  children. 

We  like  to  assume  that  the  majority  of  our 
young  people  (the  girls  anyway)  still  dream 
of  getting  married  and  raising  children  of 
their  own — because  otherwise,  with  effec- 
tive methods  of  birth  control,  our  population 
would  soon  shrink  drastically.  However, 
while  I doubt  very  much  if  many  daughters 
expect  to  raise  their  own  kids  without  the 
help  of  a husband,  the  odds  of  this  coming 
about — of  their  having  to  raise  their  own 
children  alone  for  all  or  part  of  their  growing 
lives — are  rapidly  becoming  very  close  to 
even. 

If  you  are  a mother  or  father,  do  you 
honestly  believe  that  you  and  your  society 
have  trained  your  daughter  well  enough  to 
raise  your  grandchildren  by  herself?  Did  she 
learn  enough  parenting  skills  from  you?  Will 
she  be  able  to  support  herself  and  those  kids 
at  a level  you  think  desirable?  Does  she  have 
the  self-esteem  necessary  to  get  her  through 
a divorce?  Will  there  be  sufficient  resources 
in  your  community  to  get  your  grandchildren 
through  that  difficult  time?  (Children  of  di- 
vorced parents  commit  suicide  at  a rate  at 
least  double  that  of  other  teenagers  and  ten 
times  the  adult  rate,  are  sick  oftener  and 
longer,  see  the  vice  principal  twice  as  much 
as  others  do,  get  into  more  trouble  with  the 
law  than  other  kids  do,  and  are  more  apt 
themselves  to  divorce  as  adults.’6 

Of  course,  some  of  you  will  answer  the 
above  question  in  the  affirmative — because 
you  don’t  have  any  children  or  because  your 
children  are  old  enough  to  have  escaped  the 
marital  dangers  of  the  seventies  and  eighties 
or  because  you  have  done  a good  job  of 
preparing  your  kids.  But  you  still  have  to 
pay — financially  and  in  lifestyle — for  the 


actions  of  those  people  who  cannot  honestly 
answer  ‘ ‘ yes . ” Your  taxes  will  keep  going  up 
to  pay  the  salaries  of  those  increasing  num- 
bers of  professional  caregivers,  lawyers, 
vice  principals,  police,  guards,  etc;  and 
these  recipients  of  your  money  are.  not  im- 
proving the  nation’s  economy — they’re  only 
trying  to  keep  the  lid  on  so  that  we  may 
continue  having  a society  worth  living  in. 

Conclusion 

The  vaccine  for  this  New  Epidemic  is  not 
expensive,  and,  in  the  long  run,  should  even 
be  ‘‘cost-effective”  in  terms  of  holding  down 
future  taxes.  It  consists  of  early  identifica- 
tion of  high-risk  mothers  and  infants  and 
prompt  remediation — parenting  and  self- 
esteem courses  in  the  schools  and  elsewhere 
in  the  community,  parent/child  drop-in 
centres  in  many  elementary  schools,  a great 
increase  in  the  number  of  child-care  facilities 
available,  assistance  to  parents  and  kids  sur- 
viving family  breakups,  and  recognition  that 
the  nuclear  family  is  but  one  of  the  forms  of 
family  that  will  henceforth  constitute  our 
society.  Perhaps  we  should  even  grant 
licences  to  have  kids. 

A year  ago,  there  was  a commercial  on 
television  portraying  a car  owner  who  had 
just  been  told  that  he  was  faced  with  a major 
and  expensive  overhaul  of  his  engine  be- 
cause he  had  not,  earlier,  replaced  his  oil 
filter.  The  garage  owner  says  something  like 
“I  told  him — you  can  pay  me  now,  or  you 
can  pay  me  later.  ” There  is  an  analogy  here. 
We  can  pay  now  to  eliminate  high-risk  kids 
(or  at  least  reduce  their  numbers)  or  we  can 
pay  a tremendous  price  later  when  these 
high-risk  children  become  high-risk 
adults.  □ 
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comments  would  be  welcome. 
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French  Imersion:  The  Trial  Ballon  That 
Flew  is  the  most  recent  publication  in 
OISE’s  Language  and  Literacy  series  and  was 
co-sponsored  by  Canadian  Parents  for 
French.  Unlike  other  titles  in  the  series, 
this  latest  handbook  is  intended  for 
students,  rather  than  parents  and 
educators.  As  indicated  in  the  preface: 

The  Trial  Ballon  that  Flew  is  designed  for 
eleven-to-fifteen-y ear-old  students  (grades 
6 to  9)  who  are  in,  or  who  have  just 
completed , a French  immersion  program. 
The  booklet  tries  to  answer  two  questions 
of  major  concern  to  these  students. 

(1)  How  well  am  l really  doing,  in 
French,  in  English,  in  my  other  subjects — 
in  my  overall  intellectual  development? , 
and 

(2)  What  can  I do  to  keep  up  my  French 
once  l graduate  from  an  immersion 
program  ? 

In  presenting  the  necessary  background  to 
help  students  respond  to  the  first  question, 
the  authors  make  considerable  use  of 
information  reported  earlier  by  Swain  and 
Lapkin  in  their  comprehensive  Bilingual 
Education  in  Ontario:  A Decade  of 
Research  (Ministry  of  Education,  Ontario, 
1981),  supplemented  by  interviews  and 
questionnaires  administered  across  Canada 
to  immersion  students  and  their  parents.  In 
addressing  the  second  question,  they  rely 
to  a large  extent  upon  suggestions  and 
resources  provided  by  Canadian  Parents 
for  French. 

While  this  booklet  has  a basically  serious 
intent,  its  contents  are  presented  in  a 
format  calculated  to  attract  the  interest  of 
its  intended  readers:  it  has  a colorful  cover 
and  its  brief  text  is  sprinkled  with 
humorous  cartoons.  It  appears  to  have 
been  designed  for  individual  rather  than 
class  use,  although  it  could  certainly  form 
the  basis  for  useful  small-group  projects.  It 
is  also  written  for  Canada-wide  con- 
sumption, containing  as  it  does  fascinating, 
highly  positive  comments  on  immersion 
from  students  (and  occasionally  parents) 
from  nine  provinces. 


In  this  reviewer’s  opinion,  the  reading 
range  probably  fits  most  closely  the  grade  8 
or  9 (rather  than  the  grade  6 or  7)  level. 

The  sentences,  while  of  carefully  varied 
structure,  are  mostly  short;  few  exceed 
three  or  four  lines.  The  three  basic  types  of 
immersion  program  are  well  delineated  on 
page  8,  although  many  educators  would 
undoubtedly  feel  that  students  entering  a 
late  immersion  program  require  consider- 
ably more  than  the  “one  year  of  regular 
French  instruction”  indicated  (60,  90,  or 
120  hours?)  before  starting  the  program. 

The  text  is  divided  into  seven,  wisely 
unnumbered,  chapters,  each  of  which  is 
kept  fairly  brief.  The  first  four — “How  it 
all  began,”  “The  first  reaction,”  “The 
Experiment,”  and  “The  Results” — deal 
with  the  first  question  quoted  above  from 
the  preface.  The  three  concluding  chapters 
are  “It  isn’t  over  yet,”  “What  you  can 
do,”  and  “A  true  Canadian.” 

In  the  initial  chapter,  “How  it  all 
began,”  the  negative  historical  descriptions 
of  high  school  and  university  French 
courses  before  the  late  fifties  fortunately 
did  not  hold  true  for  all  provinces  or  all 
universities.  The  subtitle  of  the  unat- 
tributed but  well-known  1945  grade  9 and 
10  French  text,  two  of  whose  verb  and 
exercise  pages  are  reproduced  in  the 
booklet,  was  An  Oral  Approach  to  French 
for  Canadian  Schools.  Its  preface  stressed 
that  “the  primary  interest  of  the  pupil  is  to 
learn  to  speak  French.”  This  reviewer  still 
recalls  with  pleasure  almost  forty  years 
later  both  this  beginner’s  text  and  his 
secondary  school  French  program,  all  five 
years  of  which  were  consistently  well 
taught  in  the  target  language. 

Following  such  signs  as  STOP.  LOOK, 
LISTEN,  and  WRITE,  suggested  activities 
are  cleverly  highlighted  to  encourage 
student  readers  to  reflect  upon  what  they 


have  just  read  and  to  compare  their  own 
immersion  experiences  with  those  de- 
scribed in  the  handbook.  However,  in 
setting  up  page  7 (“The  questions  asked”), 
readability,  comprehension,  and  con- 
venience would  have  been  enhanced  if  the 
STOP  sign,  accompanying  the  student 
activity  section  at  the  top  of  page  8,  had 
been  placed  instead  at  the  foot  of  page  7. 
This  could  easily  have  been  achieved  by 
reducing  the  size  of  cartoon  found  on  the 
bottom  third  of  the  page.  Then  the  LOOK 
sign  and  student  activity  section  at  the  top 
of  page  9 could  have  been  fitted  onto  the 
same  page  as  the  rest  of  its  section — “The 
types  of  immersion  program  studied." 
Similarly,  the  LISTEN  sign  on  page  15 
should  ideally  have  been  placed  on  page 
16. 

Despite  these  few  shortcomings.  The 
Trial  Ballon  That  Flew  is  a credit  to  OISE 
and  Canadian  Parents  for  French.  It  should 
succeed  in  providing  a strong  outside 
motivational  force  to  help  persuade  adoles- 
cents nearing  the  end  of  one  sequence  of 
an  immersion  program  to  continue  vigor- 
ously with  the  next  phase,  or — at  the  very 
least — to  pursue  (partly  on  their  own.  if 
necessary)  their  study  of  French  at  a level 
suitable  to  their  personal  degree  of 
achievement. 

Finally,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  very 
welcome  booklet  will  encourage  students, 
their  parents,  teachers,  and  (perhaps  most 
importantly)  ministries,  boards  of  educa- 
tion, colleges,  and  universities  to  take  a 
much  closer  look  at  Canada's  eminently 
successful  “trial  balloon”  and  to  ensure 
that  adequate  follow-up  programs  to 
immersion  are  readily  available  at  both 
secondary  and  post-secondary  levels  □ 

R.  J.  Cornfield.  Etobicoke  Board  of 
Education. 
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Profile  of  a School 

The  W.  Ross  Macdonald  School,  Brantford 


On  the  recommendation  of  Dr.  Egerton 
Ryerson,  the  Legislature  of  Ontario  established 
a residential  school  for  the  education  of  blind 
children  on  65  acres  overlooking  the  City  of 
Brantford.  Since  the  school  first  opened  its 
doors  in  1872,  thousands  of  visually  handi- 
capped students  who  must  be  educated  using 
braille  have  gained  their  elementary  and 
secondary  education  at  what  came  to  be  known 
as  the  Ontario  School  for  the  Blind.  A new 
modem  school  replaced  the  original  buildings 
in  1973,  and  the  school  was  renamed  The  W. 
Ross  Macdonald  School  - after  Ontario’s 
Lieutenant  Governor,  who  was  a lifelong 
resident  of  Brant  County. 

The  W.  Ross  Macdonald  School  offers  a 
full  program  of  educational  services,  following 
Ministry  of  Education  curriculum  guidelines, 
to  severely  visually  impaired  students.  Students 
can  graduate  from  grade  12  with  an  Ontario 
SSGD,  and  over  80  percent  of  The  W.  Ross 
Macdonald  School  graduates  go  on  to  post- 
secondary education.  A special  program  for 
children  who  are  deaf  as  well  as  blind  was 
established  at  the  school  in  1971.  Forty-eight 
deaf-blind  students  from  Western  Canada  and 
Ontario  form  a sizeable  group  within  the 
school’s  total  population. 

Because  pupils  attend  the  school  from  all 
parts  of  the  Province,  most  of  the  232  students 
live  in  residence  at  the  school  during  the  week. 
The  majority  of  the  students  are  bussed  home 
every  weekend,  and  once  a month,  all  students 
return  to  their  homes;  some  travel  by  air  to 
places  as  far  away  as  Dryden. 

The  education  of  blind  children  offers 
special  challenges  to  the  school’s  66  instruc- 
tional staff.  Teaching  concepts  which  other 
children  leam  visually  can  tax  a teacher’s 
imagination.  What  does  a cloud  look  like?  If  red 
is  a warm  color,  will  it  bum  your  hand?  How 
do  you  describe  a tree? 

The  residential  nature  of  the  school  offers 


opportunities  to  teach  important  skills  which 
are  not  part  of  the  traditional  curriculum. 

Travel  using  a white  cane  is  taught  by  specially 
trained  residence  staff.  Skills  of  daily  living, 
such  as  the  use  of  a knife  and  fork,  organizing 
a clothes  closet  and  drawers,  and  tying  shoe 
laces,  are  part  of  the  overall  education  of  blind 
children.  The  program  is  experience-based,  and 
classes  travel  throughout  Brantford  and  southern 
Ontario  to  gain  “hands-on”  experiences  which 
will  build  meaningful  concepts  of  the  world  we 
live  in  for  children  who  cannot  see. 

To  assist  school  boards  with  the  education  of 
visually  handicapped  students  in  local  programs, 
The  W.  Ross  Macdonald  School  is  designated  as 
a Provincial  Resource  Centre  for  the  Visually 
Handicapped  and  provides  educational  consulta- 
tive services  and  special  materials  to  teachers  and 
principals  across  Ontario.  The  W.  Ross  Macdonald 
School  is  an  important  part  of  the  Ontario  educa- 
tion system,  a unique  school  which  has  served 
handicapped  pupils  for  over  a hundred  years. 
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